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Limited quantity of booklets available. Price: $1.50 per set. 


“Guideposts to Greater Sales”—fea- 
tures a re-statement of the 15-Point 
Gas Industry Development Program, 
and the action taken on many of 
these Points. 


“Desirable Features for Domestic 
Gas Ranges”—a review of the vari- 
ous desirable features for modern 
gas ranges upon which gas utility 
companies should aggressively pro- 
mote and advertise at the local level. 


“Market Knowledge . . . a Key to 
Greater Sales”—the importance of 
knowing the many facets of the local 
market, and suggested procedures 
to attain this important objective. 


“Good Customer Service . . . a Key 
to Greater Sales’”—devoted to the 
importance of service as it relates 
to sales. Also includes a Statement 
of Good Practice in customer gas 
service. 


“Seliing Gas in the New Home Mar- 
ket’’—a review of the important new 
home market, and a suggested plan 
of action for selling this market. 


“Desirable Features for Automatic 
Gas Water Heaters”—documents the 
importance of the gas water heating 
load, the market, sales, and includes 
recommended tank size and deliver- 
ability of hot water for automatic 
gas water heaters, which should be 
aggressively promoted by gas utility 
companies in their respective areas. 
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Rita Calhoun, Portland Gas and Coke 
Co., as she demonstrated modern gas 
range at 1958 Home Service Workshop 


isaiierncere will soon be able 
to do away with that undesirable, 
but heretofore necessary item, the 
garbage can. The reason: seven 
manufacturers are putting into pro- 
duction a revolutionary new type 
of smokeless-odorless gas incinera- 
tor, the result of research, design 
and development work by the 
American Gas Association Labora- 
tories. The new incinerator is seen 
as a practical solution to air pollu- 
tion problems in areas where in- 
cinerators formerly were frowned 
upon by some air pollution officials. 
Details and pictures of the product 
begin on page 2. . . . Have you 
ever noticed how often you are 
able to see a gas appliance, and 
many times, a complete gas kitchen 
on TV or in the movies? Last year, 
for example, gas appliances were 
seen in 52 major motion pictures. 
What’s more, of all the kitchen 
scenes used by the movie industry, 
more than 90 per cent were gas 
kitchens. And, as the feature article 
on pages 6, 7, and 8 points out, 
such appearances just don’t happen 
accidently. They are a direct result 
of work by A. G. A.’s Hollywood 
Bureau. . . . Public relations pro- 
grams are keeping pace with a fast 
moving gas industry, but despite 
such growth, the programs are ex- 
pected to broaden in scope even 
more in the future. That’s the cpin- 
ion of Stuart Silloway, on page 15. 
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A Chicago model studies 
the Martin Stamping and 
Stove Co. incinerator 






The Majestic Supreme, 
made by the Majestic 
Co. of Huntington, Ind. 


The Locke Stove Co. of 
Kansas City is producer 
of the “Warm Morning” 









The Waste King Corp., 
Los Angeles, will mar- 
ket this incinerator 















This smokeless-odorless 
model was introduced by 
Caloric Appliance Corp. 






Bowser, Inc., Chicago, 
will produce this make 
known as Smogmaster 


The Calcinator Imperial 
made by the Calcinatot 
Corp., Bay City, Mich 
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Revolutionary new smokeless-odorless 


gas incinerators, made by seven manufacturers, are result 


of research and development by A.G.A. Labs 


Industry hails new incinerator 


pares 





mokeless-odorless gas incinerators of a revolutionary 
§ new type are being put into production by seven manu- 
facturers who foresee wide gains for the appliance in 
many areas of the country, including some sections where 
gas incinerators now are little used. 

This practical solution to air pollution problems has 
been found after five years of intensive research. The 
completely automatic appliance, priced at less than $200 
and with an estimated average operating cost of five cents 
a day, is the result of design and development work by 
the American Gas Association Laboratories. 

Production models, with variations, follow basic de- 
signs developed by a concerted research and development 
effort of the entire gas industry, working through the 
American Gas Association. The cooperative project was 
initiated by gas industry leaders specifically to meet pure- 
air requirements. 

As exemplified in the laboratory prototypes, the central 
feature of the new incinerators is an auxiliary combustion 
chamber, or “‘after-burner.” Operating on the principle 
that smoke and objectionable gases are the products of 
incomplete burning, the incinerators direct the smoke 
over a second gas flame. In the after-burner chamber. 
combustion is completed, and the smoke thus completely 
destroyed. 

The new incinerators have the ability to consume diffh- 
cult types of combustible waste including “wet” garbage. 
Other features include easy removal of the slight ash resi- 
due, and an average capacity of seven pounds or one and 
a half bushels, more than the normal daily household ac- 
cumulation. The units may be installed in utility rooms, 
basements, back porches, or even the kitchen. 

The new American Standards Approval Requirements em- 
bodying these principles became effective Jan. 1, 1958. Some 
manufacturers already have met these standards and have 
secured the A. G. A. Blue Star Seal of Approval. 

Manufacturers with gas incinerators of the new type 


either on the market or in final stages of development are. 


Bowser, Inc., Chicago; Calcinator Corp., Bay City, Mich.; 
Caloric Appliance Corp., Topton, Pa.; Locke Stove Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Majestic Co., Inc., Huntington, 
Ind.; the Martin Stamping and Stove Co., Huntsville, 
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Ala.; and the Waste King Corp., Los Angeles. 

Work on the revolutionary new appliance was begun 
in 1953, when a Technical Advisory Group for Domestic 
Incinerator Research was formed, under the American 
Gas Association’s Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 

Research and development was assigned to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratories in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
to Battelle Memorial Institute at Columbus, Ohio. Work- 
ing cooperatively, both institutions completed construc- 
tion of prototypes. 

In order that the improved incinerators be made avail- 
able to the public as soon as possible, interested manufac- 
turers were invited to observe the progress of experi- 
ments, and findings were made freely available. 

Principles on which experiments were conducted in- 
cluded oxidation by means of chemical catalysts, rotary 
drying and burning, and counteracting of odors. The 
after-burner principle was adopted upon being proven 
capable of completely satisfactory operation. 

To demonstrate this principle, a simple experiment may 
be performed. If a lighted match is held in the stream of 
smoke arising from a burning cigarette, the smoke will be 
seen to vanish. It is destroyed as combustion of its par- 
tially burned components is completed. 

In eliminating smoke from burning refuse, the new 
gas appliance answers objections which had led air pollu- 
tion control authorities to ban incinerators in some com- 
munities. 

The smoke-free incinerators, by helping householders 
to do away with the garbage can, also make possible im- 
portant savings in municipal garbage collection and dis- 
posal costs. 

To test the incinerator fully, various test loads were 
evolved. One test mixture included such ingredients as 
ill-smelling chicken feathers, vacuum cleaner sweepings, 
wax paper, and other notorious smoke-producers. 

Gas utility executives and municipal officials have 
shown keen interest in the new models, the gas inciner- 
ator division of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation reports. GAMA has conducted two unusual demonstra- 
tions to date. The first was an introduction demonstration for 
utilities at Chicago's Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel on Jan. 20. 











Seldom has just plain garbage and trash received as much attention as it did on Jan. 20 in Chicago, at a 
smokeless-odorless incinerator demonstration sponsored by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


Fred Kaiser, vice-president of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., welcomes 170 guests to a demonstration of the 
new incinerators. This event, co-sponsored by GAMA and the utility, was held Feb. 21 in Detroit, Mich. 


The event, timed to coincide with the National Association 
of Home Builders Show, included the burning of a seven- 
pound assortment of food waste and trash in one of the 
smokeless-odorless incinerators. 

A similar demonstration was held in Detroit Feb. 21 
for municipal officials. The demonstration was in con- 
junction with Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. and was 
attended by 170 officials from 25 communities. GAMA 
anticipates that additional demonstrations will be held. 

Both demonstrations were arranged so that visitors 
could witness for themselves how the gas flame destroys 
smoke and odors. 


Harold Massey, GAMA managing director, called the 
incinerator ‘“‘a tremendous convenience which, coupled with 
elimination of smoke, odor and fly ash nuisances, is goifg 
to reach many more families and communities.” 

“We are well aware that, because of concern over iif 
pollution,” he said, “public officials, and also the buildes 
and householders who are our prospective customers, wil 
want to see and sniff for themselves.”’ 

Interiors of some models are compartmented in such! 
way as to use flame from the same burner for disintegntt 
ing refuse and destroying smoke and odors. Others ef 
ploy a separate after-burner. Controls to shut off the flo 
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Mrs. America watches Chicago’s director of air pollution control blow cigarette 
smoke through equipment used in demonstration of new domestic gas incinerator 


Behind model Mary Jane Clark are Harold Massey of GAMA (I.) and T. H. 
Carey looking through special viewing chamber in venting apparatus 





At Brooklyn Union’s appliance testing laboratory, an engineer peers through 
a viewing chamber that permits him to examine the products of combustion 


of gas should the pilot light be extinguished and insula- | and equipment “family.” A new A. G. A. summary esti- 
tion of glass fiber and metal foil are employed. mates 400,000 in use as against 36 million residential cus- 
Timer controls turn the incinerator off after a pre-set tomers using utility gas and liquefied petroleum gas. A 
Operating period, usually an hour or two. considerable portion of the present users is concentrated 
In compactness as well as in convenience of operation, in a limited number of sections, including the Cleveland 
the new smokeless-odorless incinerators retain the advan- and Detroit areas. 
tages of earlier models. They are counter height of 36 Millions of homes, including most of the single-family 
inches or less and about 22 inches wide. dwellings that have changed from coal to gas heat, 
White and a number of light color finishes are avail- already have chimneys suitable for household gas inciner- 
able, with some models offering a choice of tint. ators. Where this is not the case, manufacturers will strive 
GAMA points out that incinerators have by far the to show incinerator prospects how suitable factory-built 
lowest saturation of any of the items in the gas appliance = chimneys may be used. 
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Jane Russell admiring 
built-in Western Holly 
ovens in a model home 


N“ time you're watching television 

or seeing a movie, and a glamorous 
gas range, gas refrigerator or similar gas 
appliance looms upon the screen, you 
may wonder how it got there. 

It didn’t get there by accident. 

It is all part of a well-laid PAR pro- 
motional plan . . . part of the vital 
service utilities receive from the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

The man responsible for making 
movie and TV stars of gas appliances is 
personable H. D. “Pat” Nicholson, man- 
ager of A. G. A.’s Hollywood Bureau. 
Gas, men whe have met Pat in Holly- 
wood will tell you that he knows more 


Talented Doris Day is 
thrilled with her new 
modern built-in range 
















set decorators, art directors, prop men 
and publicity executives than any other 
promotion man in that promotion- 
minded city. And he knows them well. 

Pat has an extremely capable assistant 
in Earl Rogers. Both men have offices 
provided by the Southern California Gas 
Co. Southern Cal. has taken an active in- 
terest in this undertaking. 

A major assist for the placement of 
kitchen scenes in well-known movies 
and TV shows has been the cooperation 
of gas appliance manufacturers whose 
appliances have been consigned for use 
in the Hollywood Bureau’s elaborate 
studio. The studio is beautifully fur- 
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Cowboy star ““Hopalon, 
Cassidy” is relaxing 
his Servel refrig 


J a 







nished with kitchen settings for the use 
of producers, advertising account exear 
tives, commercial photographers, archi- 
tects, builders, or anyone wishing t 
photograph a kitchen or a product int 
kitchen setting. 

The Bureau’s main function, of coutsé, 
is the placement of gas kitchen and 
laundry appliances in movie and TV 
scenes, and it has enjoyed phenomentl 
success in this area. Every year since the 
Hollywood Bureau was opened, thet 
has been an increase in the number of 
gas appliances seen “live” or in filmed 
shows. The year just past is the best 00 
record. 
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Richard Conte and Judy 
Holliday on all-gas set 
in movie “Full of Life’ 


Looking back, the 1956 A. G. A. An- 
nual Report stated that gas appliance 
exposures in filmed TV were increased 
700 per cent over 1951 through the ef- 
forts of the Hollywood Bureau. More 
than 90 per cent of the kitchens shown 
in motion pictures in 1956 featured gas 
appliances with total showings gaining 
20 per cent over 1955. 

The past year was an even better one 
for the Bureau. During 1957, 52 major 
motion pictures filmed in Hollywood 
had kitchen scenes showing gas appli- 
ances. This is a one-third increase over 
Bas kitchen scenes in 1956. And again, 
more than 90 per cent of all kitchen 
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Janet Gaynor and Pat 
Boone in all-gas scene 
in movie 


Ida Lupino and Howard 
Duff in all-gas scene 
(in Mr. Adams and Eve) 


scenes in movies showed gas appliances. 

Some of our best screen breaks in- 
cluded the following: 

“No Down Payment” starring Sheree 
North, Jeffrey Hunter and Joanne Wood- 
ward. This 20th Century-Fox produc- 
tion showed four gas kitchens plus an 
appliance dealer store with gas signs. 

“Bernardine” starring Janet Gaynor, 
Terry Moore, and Pat Boone in a 20th 
Century-Fox production showing three 
kitchen scenes. 

“My Man Godfrey” starring June 
Allyson and David Niven in a Univer- 
sal-International movie with an all-gas 
Geneva kitchen. 


Gas appliances appeared in more than 90 per cent of 
all motion picture kitchen scenes and in more than 1,150 TV 


spots during 1957, thanks to A.G.A.’s Hollywood Bureau 








“Bernardine”’ 









“This Could Be the Night” starring 
Jean Simmons, Paul Douglas, and Neile 
Adams. This M.G.M. movie has a bak- 
ing contest scene which uses 25 gas 
ranges plus an all-gas kitchen. 

Advertising mat service was provided 
member companies on several films and 
publicity photos were released on many 
others. 

The Hollywood Bureau is now serv- 
icing 109 motion pictures and TV pro- 
ducers at 30 separate studios, with ap- 
proximately 145 gas appliances. 

The 1957 score for television also was 
high. Gas appliances appeared in more 
than 1,150 TV spot commercials, TV 





In “This Could Be the 
Night” gas ranges were 
used in baking contest 


Jean Simmons and Nellie 
Adams in “This Could 
Be the Night” all-gas set 


shows, commercial films and_ national 
ads, a gain of 394 over the previous 
record high of 1956. In 1957, 33 TV 
shows continued to use gas appliances, 
while 32 new TV shows began showing 
our appliances. 

These shows were among our best TV 
breaks: “Burns and Allen,” “The Rob- 
ert Cummings Show,” “Mr. Adams and 
Eve,” “The Peoples Choice” starring 
Jackie Cooper, and “The Real McCoys.” 

Gas appliances were seen in hundreds 
of TV spots including these nationally 
known companies and products: Kaiser 
Aluminum Co., Betty Crocker, Kraft 
Products, Carnation Products, Armour 
Meats, Swifts Meats, Heinz Products, 
Kellogg’s Cereals, Albers Cereals, and 
General Foods. 

The Bureau established a publicity 


+ 


service for “Playhouse 90” during 1957. 
Weekly package mailings consisting of 
story synopsis, advertising fact sheet, 
and photographs of stars for the week 
were mailed to all utility participants for 
use on the local level. 


NBC-TV cooperates 


The Bureau succeeded in getting the 
assurance of NBC-TV that in the future, 
more gas appliances will be used. Re- 
cently on ‘Matinee Theater,” NBC-TV’s 
top afternoon show, there was a scene 
of a gas company office displaying a gas 
clothes dryer poster prominently. 

The Hollywood Display Board Serv- 
ice completed its seventh year, featuring 
top stars posed by gas appliances. Among 
them were: Ann Blyth, Jane Russell, 


Jeff Donnell and David 
Niven in Geneva kitchen 
from “My Man Godfrey” 


Janet Gaynor, Karl Malden, Mona Free 
man, and Bing Crosby. 
The Bureau gave assistance to sevenil 


publicity and advertising tie-ups ic 


member companies, as well as writing 
material for magazine articles. 

An all-gas kitchen was set in a Cine 
rama spectacular that will be shown # 
the Brussels Exposition. After showing 
in Brussels, the film will be returned # 
the United States for release to theates 
equipped for projecting Cinerama. 

The Bureau recently announced thi 
gas appliances consigned to Cinem 
Mercantile, Hollywood's largest prop 
erty house, have been in such demand 
by independent film producers, thi 
A. G. A. has arranged consignment d 
additional appliances to meet this dé 
mand. 
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Action program 
mapped for air 


conditioning 





greatest challenge and the best op- 
portunity ever accorded the gas in- 
dustry has been provided by gas air 
conditioning. The facts that gas air con- 
ditioning can be added to gas lines with- 
out added capital investment, its value 
in protecting the heating and base load 
appliances, and in leveling out the often- 
times light summer load have been told 
many times. 

As a result of air conditioning’s im- 
portance to the gas industry, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Air Conditioning 
Promotion Committee has produced its 
most ambitious piece of work to date— 
an 84-page how-to-do-it booklet entitled 
“Steps to Success, A Plan of Action for 
Utility Gas Air Conditioning Programs.” 

This plan book is designed to give 
utility executives and sales management 
full details on the economics of gas air 
conditioning, management policies that 
have proven successful, organizational 
goals, and the results of varied utility 
sales and service procedures. It is in- 
tended to answer the many questions be- 
ing asked by utility executives today as 
a result of the tremendous upsurge of 
interest in selling gas air conditioning. 
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“Steps to Success” presents a complete 
plan of action for the utilities just be- 
ginning their air conditioning sales and 
service programs as well as a wealth of 
material for utilities with existing pro- 
grams. 

Copies of the book will be available 
from the A. G. A. Promotion Bureau for 
$2.00 each after March 15. 

Released in the book for the first time 
will be the total number of gas air con- 
ditioning installations on utility lines to 
date—including residential, commercial 
and industrial. Total sales for 1957 also 
will be listed for the first time. 


Service experience 

Also published for the first time will 
be a comparison of service experiences 
done by the D. M. Mayne Associates of 
Dallas, Texas, marketing consultants, on 
the Servel D model (1954-56) and the 
Servel Sun Valley (F model) (direct 
fired), plus a survey of owners of ab- 
sorption equipment prepared by the Cen- 
tral Electric and Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

One section of the book is devoted to 
“The Government as a Customer” and 
gives an up-to-date report on the tre- 











mendous purchases of central air condi- 
tioning planned by the Armed Forces 
and General Services Administration. 

A. G. A. Managing Director C. S. 
Stackpole said that “Steps to Success” 
will prove of tremendous use and inter- 
est to gas utility executives. “I feel that 
each of us in the gas industry today is 
extremely fortunate,” he said. “We 
stand on the threshold of the develop- 
ment of a market and load that will be 
the most profitable in the history of our 
industry. Never have the prospects for 
gas air conditioning looked so bright.” 

Mr. Stackpole pointed to the fact that 
last year, there were 140,000 central air 
conditioning installations made in the 
United States. Sales for 1958 are esti- 
mated at 220,000 units, and 1961 sales 
are expected to reach 600,000. He said 
that with an aggressive sales program, 
the gas industry can get a major share 
of this highly profitable load. 

The gas industry now has available all 
types of proven gas-fired air condition- 
ing equipment in a variety of sizes to 
cover practically every application in the 
residential, commercial and industrial 
fields. 


Exhibit A 


Exhibit B 


By JOHN F. SHORT 
Advertising and Promotion Manager 


Philadelphia Gas Works 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 


Two promotions each year since 1952 


by Philadelphia Gas Works have convinced dealers and — Qince April, 1952, the Philadelphia Ge 
Works has sponsored two promo 


public that Matchless Gas Ranges are best tions each year (of 13 weeks’ duration 
in the spring and autumn) featuring 
Matchless gas ranges. This gas utility 
was the pioneer in the use of the worl 
Matchless as descriptive of a supefior 


< ? gas range and, in six years of consistent 
OW | a @ la a S promotion, has established full accept 
ance of the word by Philadelphia and 
the general public. 
Almost $1,300,000 worth of adver 
tising and promotion by PGW and coop 
Se S a C QSS ld N e erating manufacturers and dealers fis 
fiunly established Matchless ranges and 
now Super-Matchless ranges as th 
standard of quality in the Philadelphi 
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Exhibit C 


market. Currently more than half of all 
ranges sold in Philadelphia are of the 
Matchless type, and two out of every 
three Matchless ranges are the Super- 
Matchless type equipped with the top 
burner heat control. 

The twelfth consecutive Matchless 
Gas Range campaign in Philadelphia 
from Sept. 3 through Dec. 6, 1957, 
proved highly successful. The campaign 
theme, ‘Something wonderful happens 
when you cook on a Super-Matchless gas 
range,” inspired some 450 dealers, nine 
gas range suppliers and the sponsor, 
Philadelphia Gas Works, in their com- 
mon objective: to increase the propor- 
tionate sale of Super-Matchless gas 
ranges in Philadelphia. 

; Final results of the autumn campaign 
indicate that sales of deluxe types of gas 
ranges in Philadelphia were only 6 per 
cent below the same period in 1956. 
This was encouraging in view of the 
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Exhibit D 


fact that the gas range industry was 12 
per cent off on all types of ranges last 
autumn compared with the previous 
autumn. 

“Burner with a Brain’’ was featured 
in advertising and promotion and re- 
ceived strong support from dealers and 
customers alike. Gas ranges so equipped 
were called Super-Matchless and ac- 
counted for 67 per cent of total Match- 
less sales. 

For the first time, the Philadelphia 
Gas Works and participating gas range 
suppliers offered customers an exclusive 
sales premium not available through any 
other source. A heavy-duty, ten-inch fry 
pan with copper colored lid and modern 
square design was offered free of charge 
with purchases of Super-Matchless gas 
ranges. (Exhibit A) 

The fry pan included a temperature 
selection guide (fry-guide) permanently 
imprinted on the handle, listing 14 sepa- 


Exhibit E 


rate foods and cooking temperatures for 
exclusive use on Super-Matchless gas 
ranges. 

This new premium provided a perfect 
sales and advertising tool for dramatiz- 
ing and selling-up to the thermostatically 
controlled top burner unit. PGW stocked 
the fry pans and distributed them direct 
to the customer on verification of Super- 
Matchless sales by either PGW’s own 
retail division or by cooperating dealers. 
The total cost including mailing to the 
customer amounted to approximately $5 
per pan, of which $2 was paid by the 
range supplier and $3 by PGW. It cost 
the dealer or customer nothing. 

Full page four-color ads in the city’s 
daily newspapers headlined the ‘“Some- 
thing Wonderful Happens” theme. 
Large space was devoted to a striking 
illustration of the fry pan, with appetiz- 
ing bacon and eggs cooking on the 
“Burner with a Brain.” Just Set the 








Dial, the copy stated, and a// your pots 
and pans become automatic! The free 
fry pan offer occupied a panel over the 
signature. (Exhibit B) 

This theme and general promotional 
treatment was carried through all ad- 
vertising media: radio, television, car 
cards, billboards and weekly newspapers 
during the 13-week intensive drive. 

In order to stimulate advertising of 
the “Burner with a Brain,” PGW re- 
vised its cooperative advertising policy. 
Instead of a flat 25 per cent credit for 
Matchless ads used in approved media, 
PGW cooperated to the extent of 33% 
per cent of the suppliers’ space cost on 
Super-Matchless gas range ads, and 20 
per cent on standard Matchless ads. No 
advertising co-op was available on non- 
Matchless ranges. Dealers’ requests were 
channeled through their gas range sup- 
pliers and co-op payments were made 
directly to the suppliers. 

A substantial volume of department 
store advertising in the daily newspapers 
helped to bring the Super-Matchless 
message into sharp focus for Philadel- 
phia homemakers. Moreover, almost 
every ad included an illustration of 
the fry pan with supporting copy. Sat- 
uration spot radio was used by one man- 
ufacturer to good advantage on two 
local stations, in addition to television 
spots. 

In its own ads, PGW continued the 
practice of rewarding suppliers for their 
own promotional efforts by featuring 
brands in PGW paid ads in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of advertising 
suppliers and dealers did on their own 
initiative. Three full-color ads which 
listed all participating brands spear- 
headed the campaign, with a total of 48 
brand name follow-up ads, consisting of 
800-line ads and 60-line ‘“‘teaser ads” 
appearing at frequent intervals. 

Other PGW advertising included signs 
on its fleet of 350 service trucks, double- 
width car cards on subway and elevated 
lines, a bill enclosure to 550,000 cus- 
tomers, and window and salesfloor dis- 
plays at all six district offices. Over 60 
neighborhood newspapers carried Super- 
Matchless ads placed by PGW. Mailings 
to PGW’s 3,500 employees brought to 
their attention special offers on Super- 
Matchless brands purchased for per- 
sonal use. 

In its own retail division, PGW dis- 
plays and sells only Super-Matchless 
ranges equipped with the “Burner with 
a Brain.” Prices on these models start 
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at $239.95 installed and are sold on 
terms of $10 down and monthly pay- 
ments up to 36 months. PGW finances 
its sales through local bank facilities 
which also serve dealer needs. 

At the dealer level, a retail sales 
bonus was paid directly to the dealer by 
PGW for each approved Matchless gas 
range sold and installed during the 
campaign period. Dealers received $3 
for the sale of a standard Matchless gas 
range and $6 for the sale of a Super- 
Matchless model. The latter payment 
was made only to dealers who displayed 
at least one Super-Matchless gas range 
at their place of business. 

More than 200 dealers purchased a 
window display package which included 
a special interior display piece for the 
fry pan premium in addition to a win- 
dow background, floor signs and sea- 
sonal decorations installed through ar- 
rangement with a professional display 
house. Dealers paid $10 for the pack- 
age, with $5 refunded when the demon- 
stration fry pan was returned to PGW 
at the conclusion of the program. 


Material is free 


Additional display material included 
counter signs, wall banners, glossy 
proofs of PGW’s color ads, colorful 
“wobbler’” signs (Exhibit C) that ex- 
tended from a wire made to fit over the 
top burner heat control, and sales lit- 
erature that gave cooking times and 
temperatures for specific food to be 
cooked on the “Burner with a Brain” 
(Exhibit D). All this material was pro- 
vided free of charge to the dealer. 

A message repeater device again 
proved popular. PGW rotated 23 of 
them on dealers’ salesfloors, making it 
possible for dealers to record their own 
personal sales messages or use one of 
PGW’s. The repeater is placed near or 
on the display range and when a shopper 
steps on the rubber mat in front of the 
range, the recorder gives a one-minute 
sales message. This procedure is re- 
peated each time the mat is stepped 
upon. 

Another point-of-sale promotional tool 
was put to effective use in the form of a 
special display standard top burner unit. 
By means of a small bottle of LP-Gas 
contained in the kit, a dealer could 
easily demonstrate the benefits of the 
thermostatically controlled top burner. 
This proved particularly helpful where 
inadequate space or facilities prevented 
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the live connection of a Super-Matchlegs 
gas range. 

Meetihgs outlining the campaigg 
plans were held with all suppliers six 
weeks in advance of the campaign. This 
enabled them to make their individual} 
plans and have dealer sampling done 
well before the opening date. 

A printed brochure announcing the 
program was distributed to all deales 
(Exhibit E), as well as copies of PGW’ 
publication, “Appliance Merchandiser,” 
The daily newspapers sent each dealer 
announcements of color ad insertions g 
few days in advance of their appearance, 

Wherever possible, PGW made free 














connections of Super-Matchless gs 
ranges to fuel lines in dealer showrooms 
in order to encourage demonstrations of 
the “Burner with a Brain.” Cooking 
demonstrations for dealers were alg 
promoted as a vehicle to bring prospeds 
into dealer stores. 

All PGW cooking demonstrations 
featured Super-Matchless gas cooking 
Home service girls are thoroughly 
trained in using the ‘Burner with: 
Brain” and all of its convenience fe. 
tures were explained and demonstrated 
on the platform at each session. In th 
13-week campaign period, it is esti 
mated that a total of 17,000 Philadd. 
phia homemakers attended regularly 
scheduled cooking shows, while an addi- 
tional 3,800 were guests at schools con- 
ducted for department stores, specil 
luncheons held for local groups. 

Participating brands were Caloric, De 
troit Jewel, Estate, Florence, Hardwick 
Magic Chef, Norge, Roper and Univer 
sal. Minimum mechanical requirements 
were established by PGW for both 
Matchless and Super-Matchless ranges, 

Matchless built-in gas ranges wet 
also provided for in the campaign. Spe 
cial bonuses of $10 per installation, and 
$50 for complete kitchen displays wer 
paid to retail dealers who sold and pw 
moted built-in units. 

Even before the autumn campaig 
ended, PGW started to make plans ft 
this spring’s 13th Matchless drive. Pla 
ning sessions with its sales departmetl 
personnel and advertising agency fp 
resentatives have been held to establist 
a new theme and discuss the principl 
promotional phases of the spring ait 
paign. In this manner, there's alway. 
some Matchless schemes ‘‘cooking’ # 
PGW, and right now they're plannity 
to make “something wonderful” happ# 
again in 1958. 
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James C. Griffiths of Labs’ research 
staff and co-author of Bulletin 77 
observes flame lifting limit of an 
experimental slotted port during the 
research under PAR Project DA-1-GU 


How port design, | 
gas composition 
influence flame 
















esearch studies of the influence of 

port design and gas composition on 
flame characteristics are described in a 
recent publication issued by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Laboratories 

Bulletin 77, Influence of Port Design 
and Gas Composition on Flame Charac- 
teristics of Atmospheric Burners reports 
research performed at the Laboratories 
under Project DA-1-GU. The investiga- 
tion was sponsored as a PAR Plan ac- 
tivity by the Association’s Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research. 

Burner design calculations would be 
a relatively simple matter if the burners 
were intended to operate on only one 
specific fuel gas and at one heat input 
tate. Unfortunately, this ideal situation 
is seldom, if ever, realized. Instead, a 
burner must be designed to operate suc- 
cessfully under conditions which may be 
tepresented by three general categories 
of flexibility. They are: 


1. Flexibility to accommodate a vari- 
ety of fuel gases with adjustment of 
orifice size and air shutter such as a 
“universal” burner. 

2. Flexibility to accommodate a large 
span of heat input rates with or without 
adjustment of orifice size and air shutter, 
such as the type of burners used on a 
domestic gas range. 

3. Flexibility to accommodate a vari- 
tty of fuel gases without readjustment 
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of orifice and air shutter, which might 
be encountered with any burner when- 
ever substitute or peak load gas is used. 


Regardless of the type of flexibility 
desired, the burner designer must rely 
on composite limiting flame characteris- 
tics curves in his design calculations. The 
three flame characteristics which can be 
represented by limiting curves are the 
conditions of lifting, yellow tipping and 
flashback. The limiting curves are a 
plot of values of primary aeration at 
which the phenomenon in question 
occurs for a span of port loading. 

In studying the effects of burner port 
design on flame characteristics, observa- 
tions and basic reference data were first 
obtained with simple burner ports. Rec- 
tangular ports were constructed with 
brass blocks, permitting easy adjust- 
ment of port length, width and depth. 
Knowledge of the rectangular or slotted 
port form is limited since previous in- 
vestigations have dealt primarily with 
drilled ports. Subsequently, single cir- 
cular ports were drilled through brass 
stock of different thicknesses in an effort 
to correlate the flame characteristics of 
slotted ports and circular ports to port 
design. All ports used in these studies 
were square edged. 

In Bulletin 77, new and improved re- 
lationships between burner geometry, 
gas composition and appliance envi- 





ronment and the conventional flame 
characteristics of lifting, yellow tip- 
ping and flashback have been devel- 
oped. Tables and multiplying factors 
have likewise been developed for both 
drilled port and rectangular or slotted 
port burners from which performance 
characteristics with respect to lifting and 
yellow tipping can be determined for 
burners of various designs operating on 
fuel gases of different compositions. 

The practical means of applying the 
research reported in Bulletin 77 to the 
actual design of gas burners and the 
use of the tables and multiplying fac- 
tors have been demonstrated in Part 
VI and Appendix A of the publica- 
tion. Typical examples have been in- 
cluded on “universal” burners for use 
with all gases, and for burners which 
must operate satisfactorily with sub- 
stitute or peak load gases without re- 
adjustment. Means of applying these 
design principles for fuel gases other 
than those specifically included in the 
bulletin are also given. 

Research Bulletin 77 Influence of 
Port Design and Gas Composition on 
Flame Characteristics of Atmospheric 
Burners was authored by J. C. Griffiths 
and E. J. Weber of the Laboratories re- 
search staff. Copies are available from 
the A. G. A. Laboratories, 1032 East 
62nd St., Cleveland 3, Ohio, at $2.50 a 


copy. 
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@ Paying union men to think—The union 
is putting up the money in this unique case. 
The New York Times reports that Local 3 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers sponsors one-week courses for its 
members to teach them how to think. So 
far, 455 men have visited the union’s lux- 
urious education center (once a million- 
aire’s country estate) and spent long hours 
reading books, discussing world problems 
and developing their critical faculties. 
Union students are journeymen who are 
paid $140 to make vp for a week’s lost 
wages. All expenses are handled by a joint 
industry board that administers an elaborate 
welfare program set up by the union and 
the New York electrical contractors. 
The school is not concerned with mak- 
ing the men better electricians. Sole aim 
is to increase thinking ability and conse- 
quently make them more useful citizens at 
home, on the job, and in the community. 


@ The real staff job—“‘It’s the job of the 
staff organization to provide a mirror for 
the line organization,” says C. W. L. Fore- 
man, vice-president, United Parcel Service. 

Speaking recently before a management 
development seminar of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, Mr. Foreman pointed out 
that the staff group should help the line 
manager to establish his performance val- 
ues—so that he can see what is right and 
what is wrong. “It's wise to assume that 
most n.en will try to do what's right,” said 
Mr. Foreman, “provided they see the situ- 
ation in the same light as you do.” 


@ Marathon open house—This plant's 
open house ran for 141 days at Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. “Why not just close 
the plant down for a year or two while you 
entertain the public?” asked some of its 
critics. 

Here is the reply from Robert A. Graney, 
assistant general manager of industrial rela- 
tions: “During these 141 days, our plant 
established production records—more than 
we had for all the previous 10 years. Also 
during this time there was not a single 
labor disturbance or work stoppage of any 
kind. And our safety record improved, too. 
Instead of interfering with production, 
these 141 days of family tours helped us 
to increase our production, improve our 
safety record, and prevent labor disturb- 
ance.” 

These remarkable results can be attrib- 
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uted to the unusual character of Inland’s 
family day program. Here's a_nut-shell 
summary. 

Decentralize. Make each department re- 
sponsible for its own families. 

Personalize. Department heads, rather 
than the vice-president or a committee, 
tender the invitation—on a personal note. 

Schedule. Set aside enough days so that 
the groups never get too large. (To cover 35 
departments, Inland scheduled 141 tour 
days, with as many as 12 in some depart- 
ments, for an average attendance of 90 
persons a day.) 

Welcome. Since groups are small, de- 
partment heads and supervisors greet vis- 
itors by name. 

Individualize. Each department prepares 
its own souvenir booklet describing the 
work and the people in the department, a 
much more direct tie-in to the head of the 
family than you can get with a company- 
wide booklet. 


@ How not to be touchy—Louis E. Bisch, 
M.D., writes in the November-December 
issue of Your Life: It is astonishing how 
many people make themselves unhappy, and 
make others uncomfortable and suspicious 
of their sincerity, by being super-sensitive. 
Their touchiness about getting their feel- 
ings hurt involves not only close personal 
contacts, but their relationships in business 
and social life. 

Touchiness is an emotional problem, not 
an intellectual one. Gifted individuals with 
unusual reasoning powers and a lot of com- 
mon sense can become as sensitive to sup- 
posed slights as average and downright 
ignorant people. Their trouble always starts 
with a conviction or suspicion of not being 
accepted—and it leads on to feelings of 
being unwanted, unjustly criticized, re- 


jected—until it gradually undermines peace 


of mind. 

The surest treatment is to develop a 
tough-mindedness about other people's 
opinions of you. For this kind of mind- 
toughening, the following four thoughts 
are well worth remembering: 

(1) Many of the people around you are 
just as touchy as you are—if not more so. 
(2) Stop feeling so important by imagining 
that you are different from others. (3) 
Stop watching yourself and your own reac- 
tions. (4) Always try to be natural, friendly, 
considerate and understanding. 


@ Dangers in oversimplified pension pub- 
licity—Your pension consultant may advise 
you: Tell your employees about the pen- 
sion benefits they'll receive. Tell them in a 
booklet. Use simple language they can 
understand. Your lawyer, or the under- 
writing department of the insurance com- 
pany, may agree. But, they will say, don’t 
oversimplify. You might leave out some- 
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thing important and get stuck for a benefit 
you never had in mind when you drafted 
the plan. For example: 

Howard Stores Corp. handed out a book. 
let to employees explaining its pensiog 
plan early retirement provisions this way; 

“Early retirement can take place at any 
time after a participant reaches 55 years of 
age provided he then has at least 15 years’ 
service.” The trouble with this explanation 
was that no mention was made that under 
the contract, company consent is needed 
for early retirement. 

A Howard employee who met the age 
and service requirements stated that he im 
tended to retire. The company refused its 
permission, So he went to court. The jury 
decided in his favor. In its opinion, ag 
employee of ordinary carefulness and ip 
telligence would have been right to con 
sider the booklet as a contract between 
himself and the company. The court set the 
jury verdict aside. 

The court’s reasoning went this way: The 
insurance contract was between the insur. 
ance company, the employer, and the em. 













ployee—all three parties. The employee 
became aware of the group annuity con- 
tract and a party to it in signing this state. 
ment when he joined the plan: “I hereby 
apply for participation in the retirement 
plan for which I am or may become eligible 
under the group annuity contract issued to 
my employer by the Continental Assurance 
Co. I agree to the deduction from my wages 
of such contributions as may be required 
of me under the plan.” 

The employee was thereby apprised of 
the contract. No reasonable person would 
assume that Howard Stores intended to 
amend the contract by a booklet. This em- 
ployer had a narrow escape. Put a statement 
in the booklet to protect yourself. 

(1) Mention the existence of a detailed 
contract with the insurance company. (2) 
State that the provisions of the insurance 
contract supersede the booklet. (3) Indi- 
cate that the contract is available for review 
by any employee. State where it can be 
reviewed. (4) Point out that the booklet 
is a simplified condensation of the contract, 
and that other important points may be 
omitted. 

Don’t bury this protective statement it 
the booklet. Don’t use small print. Make it 
prominent. 


























@ Consider everything when you try 
cancel coffee break—The coffee break in 
the day’s work routine may be yours to 
give but not take away. The National Labor 
Relations Board decided recently that the | 
Fleming Manufacturing Co. of Cuba, Mo, 
committed an unfair labor practice by ent 
ing a coffee break privilege without consult 
ing its workers’ union. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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By STUART F. SILLOWAY 


President 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


atural gas, with its continuous flow 
from the wellhead to the burner, 
through a long distance, high-pressure 
steel transmission line, opened a whole 
new horizon of growth for the gas in- 
dustry through its lower cost, cleanliness, 
convenience and other superior qualities. 
It also introduced problems of a kind 
and type which the industry had not ex- 
perienced for many years; problems 
which arose very largely out of the fun- 
damental fact of the premium qualities 
of the product. In most areas it became 
cheaper than competing fuels, a factor 
which, when combined with its other 
qualities, not only made it possible to 
merchandise but actually created de- 
mands from which management could 
not run and hide even if it had wanted 
to do so. 
This immediately created a substan- 
tial demand for increase in physical 
capacity, putting heavy requirements on 





(Excerpts from an address by Mr. Silloway at 
the PCGA—A.G.A. Joint Public Relations Work- 
shop Jan. 28 in Las Vegas, Nev.) 
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H. G. Laub (I.), president of 
Southwest Gas Corp., is greet- 
ing Stuart F. Silloway, author 
of the following article on PR 


PR keeping pace 
in gas industry 





design, engineering, and construction. 
In most cases, these very favorable de- 
velopments necessitated substantial ad- 
ditions to highly skilled competent per- 
sonnel, and, in all cases, large quantities 
of outside capital. 

In other words, the gas business, 
whenever and wherever subjected to a 
transfusion of natural gas, became a 
growth industry after a period of deep 
sleep, and it so remains and, in my opin- 
ion, will continue to be a dynamic busi- 
ness for many years in the future if those 
directing its destinies capitalize fully on 
the potential. 

By the very nature of its problems, 
the manufactured gas business of neces- 
sity had to be continually aware of pub- 
lic relations, but those of its personnel 
who had responsibilities or assignments 
in the area of public relations were 
largely working at it on a part-time basis 
in conjunction with other jobs and, al- 
most certainly, were on the defensive. 

Gas must mean to us all the natural 
variety, with all of its manifold prob- 
lems of production, transmission, and 
distribution, with the many varied and 
complex skills which are needed to find 
it, produce it, process it, transmit it, and 
distribute it. 

And the fact that the natural gas in- 
dustry in all of its ramifications is one 


of dynamic growth, has expanded greatly 
its public relations. Not only do these 
relations embrace consumers, but also 
such groups as 1) stockholders; 2) the 
investing public, which includes life in- 
surance companies, savings institutions, 
and pension funds; 3) the entire per- 
sonnel of all producing, transporting, 
and distributing companies; 4) lessors 
and royalty owners in the field; 5) oil 
and gas conservation commissions; 6) 
public utility commissions whose respon- 
sibility it is to regulate distributors; 7) 
the Federal Power Commission which 
regulates the interstate transmission of 
gas; and lastly, but by no means the 
least important, the public at large, con- 
sumers and non-consumers whose votes 
directly or indirectly provide for leg- 
islation or appointments to jurisdictional 
boards or commissions which affect our 
business so vitally. 

From the horse car days of its early 
predecessor, the natural gas business to- 
day has made great and wonderful prog- 
ress, and with that progress have come 
great responsibilities in the matter of re- 
lations with the public at all of these 
many important focal points of contact. 

Now this sketches a very wide scope 
for a public relations operation, and it 
immediately raises some very big and 
complex questions of relationships within 
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Despite steady growth, gas 


industry public relations programs 


are expected to broaden 


their scope even more in the future 


the company. It may very well be that 
few gas companies today have a pro- 
gram that is organized, staffed, and 
equipped to make the most of all of 
these broad-gauge contacts which I be- 
lieve must be attended and nourished. 
However, I venture the opinion that 
through the years there will be a tend- 
ency for the programs to expand and 
ultimately to embrace the areas I have 
outlined, as well as the consumers. 

Superficially, it might appear to you 
that this indicates a need for a very large 
and expensive group. It is my very ve- 
hement opinion, however, that this is 
neither necessary nor desirable and 
would, in fact, impose great burdens 
upon the public relations unit in the 
nature of pressures to justify and to 
perform which would be completely in- 
tolerable. Instead, it should be a very 
compact group of extremely competent 
people, endowed with know-how ob- 
tained through training and actual ex- 
perience in the broad field of public 
communications. 

This background must be augmented 
by a broad knowledge of the gas busi- 
ness in all of its important facets, which 
means that the ideal person for the job 
must have been trained by a gas com- 
pany with a thorough-going program, 
or in a company in some other field of 
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endeavor having a very comprehensive 
and well-tuned program. In the latter 
case, a profourid and intense course of 
instruction in the gas business would be 
required. 

Obviously, a public relations group 
functioning in all of the areas that I 
have mentioned would be under the 
leadership of a very skillful, broad- 
gauge person who, by his mere existence 
in the organization, would be consulted 
in almost all of the high-level problems 
of his company and the industry, and he 
would have the initiative to develop 
constructive suggestions in respect of 
them all. 


Defined position 


In order to be able to service some 
very busy departments with heavy op- 
erating duties and responsibilities, the 
public relations unit must have a very 
well defined position in the corporate 
organization. Its concept is fundamen- 
tally that of a service unit, and while it 
may contract with any one of a number 
of skillful consulting firms for assistance 
in one or more of its areas of respon- 
sibility, it must remain at all times the 
key service unit to be held strictly ac- 
countable to management for results. 

It is clear to me that the best public 


relations program must not confine its 
service to the operating departments to 
any routine, but must be able to initiate 
and develop original ideas for improve- 
ment of service and in relations at the 
important points I have mentioned to 
the end that results influence favorably 
the long-term trend of profits, the most 
necessary ingredient of business. 

There is always the question of the 
relations of this department to all others 
in the organization. In other words, the 
relations of the public relations depatt- 
ment must be carefully studied to the 
end that it is so placed and its functions 
so defined that it has the complete good- 
will and cooperation of the entire cor 
porate body. Charges of interference ot 
encroachment of authority must never 
arise. Also, it is equally clear that the 
ability of the department to function | 
will be seriously curtailed if it is com 
pelled to exhaust its energies battling 
for a receptive audience when it has 
developed an idea which it feels will 
improve the character, quality, and prof 
itability of the entire organization. 

In order to eliminate these possible 
inter-company stresses and strains, I be 
lieve the head of the department should 
report to the president or executive vice 
president, and should in some instancé 
himself be of senior officer status in oF 
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der to be most effective. 

It seems to me that there are two 
major objectives that should receive 
more profound thought and more ag- 
gressive action from public relations 
groups now and in the future than they 
have in the past. 

The first of these is the application of 
public relations techniques to the dis- 
semination of basic facts regarding regu- 
latory problems in readily understand- 
able form. 

Today, the most serious lack of un- 
derstanding in respect of the utility 
business and the gas business in par- 
ticular is the failure of the public and 
some regulatory authorities to be con- 
vinced completely of the crying need for 
an adequate and thoroughly compensa- 
tory rate of return in order to attract 
capital. 

It is fundamental that a utility com- 
pany must be ready to serve anyone who 
makes application for service, or risk 
severe criticism. We recognize that the 
gas industry will continue to have de- 
mands placed upon it for additional 
services. This in turn necessitates sub- 
stantial capital investment each year to 
provide adequate capacity in all phases 
of the business several years down the 
toad. In order to attract such capital, a 
Corporation must show a level of earn- 
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Jac Cushman, 


ings and cash throw-off of sufficient 
amount to actually entice it in competi- 
tion with other businesses that also ap- 
ply to the money markets. 

In my opinion, we must recognize two 
long-term trends which I believe are 
worldwide in character. One is the long- 
term trend of inflation and the other is 
shortage of capital. Adequate earnings 
are essential at all times if our business 
is to grow and obtain capital in an at- 
mosphere which I believe will be influ- 
enced by these forces, and that means 
rate relief without long regulatory lags. 


Stern reminder 


At no time has the industry had a 
more forceful reminder of the impor- 
tance of this sometimes forgotten fact 
than the so-called Memphis decision of 
last Nov. 21. While this was directed 
specifically at the established rate mak- 
ing procedure by which pipeline com- 
panies have been able to obtain increased 
rates through the well defined and, I 
believe, thoroughly equitable procedures 
defined by the Natural Gas Act and ad- 
ministered by the very competent Fed- 
eral Power Commission and its experi- 
enced and skillful staff, it also hits di- 
rectly at the distribution companies and 
their future well being. 


This quartet took an active part in the workshop. (L. to r.) are: D. E. 
Farmer, B. Marshall Willis, Kathleen Skinner, and Eugene F. Martin 


I am sure there is not a distribution 
company that would feel that its future 
operations will be stagnant or charac- 
terized by a rate of growth so slow that 
important additional supplies of gas 
will not be necessary. Therefore, the 
distribution company has a vested inter- 
est in the financial well being of its sup- 
plier, the transmission company. 

The transmission business requires 
large expenditures well in advance of 
the time when the actual increased de- 
liveries will be required. This means, in 
many cases, expenditures for well drill- 
ing and, in all instances, sizable invest- 
ments in expensive gathering systems as 
well as added compression, main line 
looping and sales laterals. 

Without an adequate rate of return 
and a satisfactory demonstration of prof- 
its now and in the foreseeable future, 
none of these things can be accom- 
plished. And unless they are accom- 
plished on an efficient and economical 
basis, the distribution companies will be 
starved for future gas supplies. 

It seems to me that the function of 
public relations with regard to regu- 
latory matters is to assure that all inter- 
ested authorities, and in particular those 
having jurisdiction, are possessed of all 
necessary factual information on an up- 
to-the-minute basis which focuses on 





problems in the areas of finance, de- 
mands for increased and expanded serv- 
ice, availability of supplies, etc. If this 
function is discharged properly, the pe- 
riodic certificate and rate matters placed 
before the various regulatory bodies will 
receive far more understanding and 
therefore favorable reception. 

I think that the reaction of some pub- 
lic authorities, and for that matter, some 
gas distribution companies, to ‘“Mem- 
phis’” as revealed in the public press 
and otherwise, demonstrates complete 
failure of these several entities to under- 
stand the grave effect on interstate trans- 
mission companies which could con- 
ceivably follow from “Memphis.” More 
important is the fact that if the trans- 
mission companies suffer from ‘“Mem- 
phis,” the distribution companies will 
do likewise. 

Public relations activities, doubtless, 
could not have averted ‘‘Memphis,” but 
they could have served to minimize 
some of its impacts and, in particular, 
could have rallied unified constructive 
thought to its ultimate solution. 

I feel confident that if adequately 
schooled, those who appear to have 
taken comfort from “Memphis’’ would 


know better. 

While the gas industry has problems 
in public relations, it seems to me they 
will be magnified if ‘Memphis’ should 
become the law of the land, since ex- 
pansion of service will be materially re- 
stricted, notwithstanding continued pub- 
lic demand for increased volumes of gas. 

The second objective of gas industry 
public relations which I would like to 
see have more direct attention is that of 
maintaining a more satisfactory com- 
petitive position relative to the electric 
industry. I hear prominent and well in- 
formed people in our industry say with 
far too much frequency that we don't 
compete with electricity, we merely sup- 
plement it. I can’t agree with this. The 
two sources of energy do and should 
compete. It is true that in general the 
gas industry gave ground before the 
competitive onrush of electricity in the 
early days. But even with the advent of 
natural gas when the competitive posi- 
tion of gas improved materially, the 
electric companies have continued to 
forge ahead most impressively and to 
maintain the position of center stage. 

This is undoubtedly a great tribute to 
the very lively and imaginative public 


relations and advertising programs of 
the electric industry in all of its parts, J 
wonder, however, if it isn’t also, at least 
in part, the native incapacity of the gas 
distribution companies to turn aside 
from their long-term habits of defensive 
public relations and their failure to util. 
ize fully promotional attitudes which are 
positive, aggressive, imaginative, and 
creative. 

Is there a hangover in the gas business 
which has not yet been fully cured by 
the steady build-up of corporate good 
health and vigorous but lasting stimula. 
tion which the natural gas tonic has 
provided ? 

If there was a hangover on the bright 
and sunny morning when natural gas 
first arrived, it was understandable. Af. 
ter all, high rates, possibly even higher 
costs, continued loss of meters, holder 
and main leaks, and other operational 
problems were a rugged potion. It js 
also understandable that the cure could 
not be instantaneous, but there certainly 
is no reason for us to have a program 
which is in any way inferior in content 
to that of any other industry. We have 
a wonderful product, it is imminently 
salable, and there is no reason why it 





Meet your 
Association staff 


Charles R. Bowen 


Beneath Charley Bowen’s easy-go- 
ing exterior lurks an easy-going in- 
terior. He’s what you might call an 
enjoyer—enjoys being with people, 
enjoys new places and ideas, enjoys 
his work as promotion manager of 
A. G. A. 

Before joining A. G. A., he was a 
staff writer and reporter for Pruden- 
tial Insurance. Before working with 
that company he spent a year in the 
Navy, and to paraphrase the Gilbert 
& Sullivan ditty, “The only ship he 
ever did see was the ferry going to 
New Jersey.” 

He had entered the Navy after 
four years at Yale. Selected as one 
of the top students at Yale, he was 
given the privilege of writing a novel 
rather than attending classes during 
his senior year. The novel, “Dark 
Amid the Blaze,” along with six 
other novels he’s written since that 
time, are all unpublished because “| 
love writing, haven’t had the time 
for rewriting.” His other interests in- 
clude geopolitics, playing squash 
tennis, and traveling. 


He’s been with A. G. A. since 1953, 
first as manager of the New Free- 
dom Bureau, a post that demands 
frequent contact with editors of na- 
tional magazines. One of the editors 
he met in 1953 has had a complete 
change in title since that time—from 
assistant home equipment editor of 
“Woman‘s Home Companion” to Mrs. 
Charles R. Bowen. 

In 1955 Mr. Bowen was named 
promotion manager, and last year 
was given additional duties as secre- 
tary of the newly formed Air Condi- 
tioning Promotion Committee. This 
committee has been “beating the 
drums” for gas air conditioning with 
remarkable results. Their latest proj- 
ect is publication of a comprehensive 
how-to-do-it program of action for 
utility air conditioning programs, en- 
titled “Steps to Success,” and de 
scribed herein on page 9. 

Mr. Bowen’s aims for the Promo- 
tion Bureau are varied and extensive. 
But he describes them succinctly in 
four monosyllables: “We aim to 
please.” 
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can’t compete across the board and no 
reason for us to take a back seat to any- 
one. 
I would like to touch briefly on just 
one other topic— 

There has been some evidence that the 
natural gas business has in the past been 
made of three feuding segments—the 
producer, the pipeliner, and the dis- 
tributor. It is essential, in my judgment, 
that all segments of the business learn 
that their problems are common and 
that they must work together closely. 
After all, it is the same product from 
the wellhead to the burner tip. 

We must remove from the front pages 
and the public mind the impression that 
our companies are more interested in 
gaining advantages over the other seg- 


ments of our great industry than we are 
in providing the best service to the gas 
consumer. Certainly, there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion between different 
parts of our industry. We must not lose 
sight, however, of the fact that we are 
all in business for the purpose of selling 
natural gas and that this fact largely ties 
our destinies together. Public relations 
experts are assuredly aware of the cer- 
tain lack of impact of their activity 
which results from a divided program. 
It seems to me that public relations 
people have a fine opportunity in their 
responsibilities of counseling their re- 
spective managements to foster increased 
unity and coordination throughout the 
industry for the obvious gain in public 
relations for us all. 
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Workshop calls PR the 


og RELATIONS has come a long way 
in the gas industry, but it still has a long 
way to go, Workshop Chairman J. Wilson 
Gaw, vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations, Washington Natural Gas Co., re- 
cently told a joint workshop of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association and the American Gas 
Association. More than 50 delegates from 11 


Western states, Hawaii, and Canada, at- 
tended the two-day sessions in Las Vegas, 
Nev., Jan. 28-29. 


“When PR functions at peak efficiency it 
builds PRestige for the company and sells 
so much gas that the company PRofits and 
makes PRogress,”” Mr. Gaw declared. The 
workshop was based on this theme. 

“PR is like gas in more ways than one,” 
he added. ‘You can’t see it, taste it, feel it, 
smell it or even benefit by it unless it is 
properly channeled. PR is also like gas in 
that it requires a trained man to measure it, 
channel it, and put it into action safely and 
beneficially,” Mr. Gaw said. 

The conference was designed to give 
management practical insight into PR prac- 
tices and, at the same time, to acquaint PR 
men with the problems and responsibilities 
that management faces. 

“What PR Means to Management’’ was 
revealed by Stuart F. Silloway, president, 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., who ad- 
dressed the first of two luncheon sessions. 

Mr. Silloway suggested two main ob- 
jectives for gas industry PR: first, disseminate 
understandable facts about regulatory prob- 
lems, and second, help to maintain a more 
satisfactory competitive position. 

Hon. Peter E. Mitchell, president, Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, ad- 
dressed the second luncheon on “Public Re- 
lations from the Commission Viewpoint.” 
Regarding utilities he said, “The utility 
should exert every reasonable effort to gain 
and maintain good relationships with its 
public. I believe that the utility should so 
conduct itself that it does not develop public 
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key to PRestige, PRofit, 


criticism of itself, or its management.” He 
explained that ‘this means the public utility 
should always be alert and conscious of its 
distinctive status—which sets it apart from 
the typical private enterprise business firm.” 

James D. MacFarland, director of public 
relations, assisted by Russell Ward, editor, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., delivered a 
sound-slide presentation ‘‘Fostering PR Aware- 
ness at All Company Levels.’ Specifically 
tailored for the workshop, the 30-minute 
skit recreated authentic PR incidents on a 
tape recording illustrated with pictures and 
cartoons. Delegates agreed that this project 
should be extremely useful as an internal 
teaching device and for presentation before 
many industry and community groups. 

Frank C. Sullivan, director of public re- 
lations, Southern California Gas Co., pre- 
sented a penetrating analysis of “Public 
Opinion and the Rate Case.” Four assump- 
tions are basic when disseminating informa- 
tion to the public regarding rate require- 
ments, he noted: First, the information should 
be factual and should not imply that the utility 
is soliciting active support for its position 
before the regulatory body. Second, if the 
public atmosphere is “peaceful and acqui- 
escent,” efforts should be made to keep it 
that way. Third, the company should de- 
velop a favorable image by being a good 
corporate citizen, year after year. And fourth, 
employees are the company’s front-line troops 
and should not be overlooked in any rate 
information program. 

How to establish sound relations with the 
press, radio and TV was discussed by Robert 
R. Gros, vice-president, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. “Glad-handing the press is not an 
end in itself,’ he noted, “but should produce 
constructive PR results in ordersto be worth- 
while.” 

Mr. Gros was elected vice-chairman of 
the next PCGA-A. G. A. workshop and B. 
Marshall Willis, advertising and publicity 
manager, El Paso Natural Gas Co., was 


PRogress 


elected incoming chairman. 

John K. Boaz, government sales supervisor, 
San Diego Gas and Electric Co., showed how 
developing good governmental relations is 
one of the utility’s most important PR re- 
sponsibilities. His company’s operation deals 
with local county, state, federal and one in- 
ternational agency, he stated. 

Eugene F. Martin, vice-president, Carl 
Byoir and Associates, Inc., New York, re- 
ported that “Combatting Competitive Scare 
Propaganda” is not a matter of contriving 
panaceas, answering invective with invective, 
nor cutting back as brutally as attacked. The 
gas industry has chosen the best approach- 
answering challenges directly with docu- 
mented facts, backed by a record of excellent 
public service, he said. 

“The Effect of Current Money Conditions 
on Gas Utility Financing’’ was discussed by 
H. M. Olsen, vice-president, Stone & Webster 
Service Corp. He cautioned against dismiss- 
ing money costs as an important cost of 
doing business, despite the rapid lowering of 
interest rates and steps to ease borrowing 
costs late last year. Sound advance PR work 
is essential in connection with necessary re- 
quests for rate increases, in order to main- 
tain a favorable financial climate for securi- 
ties, he reminded the delegates. 

H. G. Laub, president, Southwest Gas 
Corp., welcomed the delegates to Las Vegas. 
Discussion periods were moderated by Harold 
J. Merilees, public information manager, 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd.; B. Mar- 
shall Willis; Robert C. Hayes, vice-president 
and executive director, Association of Wash- 
ingtcn Gas Utilities; and Kathleen Skinner, 
administrative assistant to the president, 
Portland Gas and Coke Co. Alan R. Bailey, 
senior vice-president, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., presided as toastmaster at the second 
luncheon and D. E. Farmer, manager of cus- 
tomers office and customer service, Portland 
Gas and Coke Co., headed the Workshop 
Summary Committee. 
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ne sunny outlook for the most unruly 
winter on record in Florida has 
been reported. 

That comes from the American Gas 
Association Executive Safety Commit. 
tee whose third ‘Accident Prevention 


. . ’ Through Informed Supervision” course 
A.G.A. Executive Safety Committee’s course, Feb. 45. i Tempe sepentedly wall 


: . - bes na 
“Accident Prevention Through Informed Supervision,’ Ps ‘0 date. The reason only ‘seven 


gas companies sent representatives due 
1s lauded by company safety representative 




















to the extreme cold, and the size len 
itself to greater discussion of individual 
problems. 

Comments from those attending the 
third course, on the question, “How cap 
the course be improved?’ included “} 
don’t see how the course can be jm. 
proved”; “It is comprehensive and 
clearly put’; “Have it every year’: 
“More frequent presentations.” 

The initial course was held in Hovs. 
ton Jan. 22-23. E. C. McGraw, presi- 


« + 
dent, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
N USIaSi fel Ns a Corp., and himself a member of the 
Executive Safety Committee, told 31 


supervisors from ten gas utilities and 
pipeline companies that this project is 


A G A f the most ambitious approach to sound 
Sd e y WOfr S 0 S employee accident prevention ever un- 

° . . dertaken in the United States by an en- 
tire industry. He said he was reiterating 












Gas utility and pipeline com- 
pany supervisors review mate- 
rial following presentation of 
first safety course in Houston 
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the words of J. Theodore Wolfe, presi- 
dent, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., 
and chairman of the Executive Safety 
Committee which has launched this 
safety crusade for 1958. 

Mr. McGraw urged those present tc 
return to their respective companies and 
institute an all-out program to improve 
employee safety. 

The second course was conducted at 
Tulsa, Okla., with 18 superintendents 
and supervisors attending. Significant 
comments from the course evaluation 
concerning the question “do you rec- 
ommend that this course be given to 
other supervisors” included such an- 
swers as “yes, and also my boss and the 
district vice-president.” 

The over-all objective of getting rep- 
resentatives from high frequency com- 
panies has been achieved. The advan- 
tage of the “rifle” approach is very 
evident when statistics for the three 
courses are combined. Thirty gas utility 
and pipeline companies were invited to 
participate in the courses. Of this num- 
ber, 12 were companies with an acci- 
dent frequency rate worse than the indus- 
try average. Twenty-four gas companies 
were represented at the courses that 
were conducted and eight of the 12 


high frequency companies had mem- 
bers in attendance. 

Listed below are the courses already 
organized and those that are scheduled. 
If by chance your company has not been 








E. C. McGraw, president, Trans- 
continental Pipe Line Corp., 
officially launches industry's 
1958 employee safety crusade 


invited to attend, contact the course or- 
ganizer in your area or write to the 
safety consultant, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 





“ACCIDENT PREVENTION THROUGH INFORMED SUPERVISION” 
COURSES SCHEDULED FOR 1958 











APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
Indianapolis, Indiana Sioux City, lowa Kansas City, Missouri* Denver, Colorado? 
Marott Hotel Sheraton Martin Hotel C. Williams—Organizer M. Bendekovic—Organizer 
April 8-9 May 7-8 M. Travis M. Travis 
B. Lorenz—Organizer M. Travis—Organizer W. V. Smith Instructors C. Williams Instructors 
J. Lambert C. Williams—Instructor : 
HH Instructors Chicago, IIlinois$ 
. Holmes Mi lis, Mi sta ‘ 
iia E. Beaumont—Organizer 
Atlantic City, New Jersey Dykman Hotel 2 kein 
Dennis Hotel May 13-14 ‘ Instructors 
April 29-30 M. Travis—Organizer B. Lorenz 
E. C. Baumann—Organizer J. Lambert—lInstructor 
T. Gray St. Louis, Missouri 
I t ° ” ri 
V. A. Howell § °"® — Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
May 19-20 
E. Shay—Organizer 
C. Williams _ 
Wm. J. Easton tt 
AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


las Vegas, Nevada* Dallas, Texas* 


E. E. Taylor—Organizer 


R. Conway—Organizer 


Little Rock, Arkansas* 


G. V. Atkinson—Organizer 


Boston, Massachusetts* 
A. L. Dowden—Organizer 


M. Bendekovic—Instructor S. Owens scious W. Vance Smith AREA o _— : 
Portland, Oregon G. V. Atkinson R. L. Conway Pip sce nstructors 
A. Willis—Organizer Atlanta, Georgia 
E. Taylor—Instructor J. Hickey—Organizer 
S. Owens iiadates DECEMBER 
R. L. Conway Open 


Ist Priority*—The state has a 3 Year Rate Above Industry Average 
2nd Priorityt—The state has a 2 Out of 3 Year Rate Above Industry Average 
3rd Priority}—The state has a 1 Out of 3 Year Rate Above Industry Average 
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Top research leaders to speak 





as industry men will have the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the latest ad- 
vances in domestic research, and current 
utilization problems, at the 13th annual 
A. G. A. Research and Utilization Con- 





Keynote speaker of the conference will 
be S. L. Nemeyer of Milwaukee Gas 





G. B. Johnson of the Minneapolis Gas Co. 
will serve as chairman of the conference 
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ference. The conference, a PAR Plan 
activity, will be held at the Hotel Carter 
in Cleveland, Ohio, April 21-23. The 
comprehensive program features top re- 
search scientists and key men represent- 





Harold Massey, GAMA managing director, 
will represent manufacturers at meeting 





Dr. B. D. Thomas, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, will represent research per se 


ing U.S. utilities and manufacturers. 

Sponsors of the conference are the 
A. G. A. Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research, whose chairman is H. P. More- 
house, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
and the A. G. A. Utilization Bureau. 
G. B. Johnson, Minneapolis Gas Co., is 
chairman of the conference. 

Prominent on the program are the 
latest results of A. G. A.’s research in 
domestic gas air conditioning, and re- 
ports from manufacturers on the results 
of their research and development work. 
Also of great interest will be the display 
of production models of smokeless 
odorless gas incinerators. 

Conference keynote speaker will be 
S. Lloyd Nemeyer, president, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. Luncheon speakers 
represent the three aspects of the 
conference. Representing research per se 
will be Dr. B. D. Thomas, president, 
Battelle Memorial Institute. Represent- 
ing manufacturers will be Harold Mas- 
sey, Managing director, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association; and repre- 
senting utilities will be C. S. Stackpole, 
A. G. A. managing director, who will 
present greetings from the Association 
and its board of directors. 

All categories of domestic utilization 
research will be reviewed. Cooking as- 
pects include the latest advances in range 
top section components and the results 
of a survey of experience with range 
top section low Btu pilots. Develop- 
ments in water heater corrosion with 
regard to cathodic protection will also 
be explored. 

Since oscillation and pulsation noises 
in appliances have sometimes caused dif- 
ficulties, one conference presentation 
will explain the mechanism involved 
and suggest means for rectifying the 
difficulties. Another presentation will ex- 
plain engineering aspects involved in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Accountants to meet April 14-16 











D. W. Peterson (above) and EEI’s 
J. D. Elliott will preside at meeting 


he nation’s gas and electric utility ac- 

countants are meeting in the “deep 
south” for the first time in history. 

The Annual National Conference of 
Gas and Electric Utility Accountants 
will be held April 14-16 in Houston, 
Texas at the Shamrock-Hilton Hotel. 
Oddly enough, it’s the first time the 
Conference has ever been held in a 
"deep south”’ city. 

The Conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Accounting Sections of the 
American Gas Association and the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, will open at 
10 a.m. Monday, April 14, with a Gen- 
etal Session in the Emerald Room. 

Speeches of welcome will be made by 
John Flanagan, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Texas Operations, 
United Gas Corp., and W. A. Parish, 
president, Houston Lighting and Power 
Co., and the executive heads of both 
associations. Basil B. Elmer Jr. of the 
First Boston Corp. will speak on the 
subject of financing and rate of return 
for utility companies and John H. 
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J. Gordon Ross, vice-chairman of the 
Section, assisted in the arrangements 


Wimberly, president, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp. will discuss industrial devel- 
opment of the Texas Gulf Coast. 

D. W. Peterson, Minneapolis Gas 
Co., and chairman, A. G. A. Account- 
ing Section, and J. D. Elliott, Detroit 
Edison Co., and chairman of EEI Ac- 
counting Division, will preside over the 
Conference. Special arrangements have 
been made for the entertainment of the 
ladies who accompany delegates, and 
there will be a banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The Customer Activity and General 
Activity Groups will each have two full 
half-day sessions. This is made possible 
by the new scheduling which, by start- 
ing the Conference in the morning in- 
stead of at noon, makes it a full three- 
day Conference instead of two and a 
half days as heretofore. There will also 
be the usual number of open meetings 
sponsored by the individual committees 
where everyone has the opportunity to 
participate in the programs. 

At the Customer Activity Group Ses- 


Industrial development of the Texas 
Coast is topic of John H. Wimberly 


sion, the program will include two 
panel discussions, one on the subject, 
“Centralization of Customer Accounting 
Records, Versus Decentralization,” and 
the other on “A Study of Turn-ons, 
Shut-offs and Final Bills.” 

The Accounting Employee Relations 
Committee will present a panel discus- 
sion on “Employee Relations Problems,” 
and the General Accounting Committee 
will supervise a panel discussion of 
work simplification and other sources of 
methods projects, having the title 
“What Motivates Methods Improve- 
ments.” 

The Customer Collections Committee 
will present a luncheon panel on “Cur- 
rent Collection Problems and How They 
May Be Solved.” 

A very complete outline of projects 
being developed by the various commit- 
tees of the Accounting Section appeared 
in the January A. G. A. MONTHLY. 
Preliminary programs for the Confer- 
ence will go to all member companies 
from A. G. A. Headquarters shortly. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT SECTION 


J. H. WIMBERLY, CHAIRMAN + MARVIN CHANDLER, VICE-CHAIRMAN 





By DR. JOSEPH A. OLMSTEAD 


Psychologist 
Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


glance through the literature of the 
A past few years leads to the conclusion 
that personnel development has reached 
a highly refined level. Articles outline 
elaborate schemes to help neophyte in- 
dustrialists thread their way through the 
wilderness of the lower echelons and 
into that promised land, the Executive 
Suite. 

A closer analysis discloses that most 
personnel development programs are 
anything but highly refined. This is due 
to our reluctance to break away from 
our traditional concepts of organization 
and to the pressures which are exerted 
for elaborate programs which more or 
less run themselves, freeing executives 
from any personal responsibility for de- 
veloping their people. 

I feel the emphasis should be upon 
“personnel” development rather than 
“executive” development. This means 
that training and development in man- 
agement should not be limited to the 
few individuals who occupy a fairly 
high place in the hierarchy and who 
have been earmarked for so-called ‘‘ex- 
ecutive” positions. Instead, training 


(Excerpts from an address by Dr. Olmstead pre- 
sented before the A.G.A. Personnel Committee on 
Jan. 17.) 
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Effective personnel development 


should be extended to all levels of man- 
agement. 

The first step in planning a training 
program requires a consideration of the 
objectives to be achieved. It is impera- 
tive that individuals engaged in plan- 
ning management development have a 
clear understanding of the specific ob- 
jectives to be accomplished. It is not 
sufficient to say “we want to develop 
managers.” The reason is that, regard- 
less of general similarities between or- 
ganizations, each one has unique char- 
acteristics. It is, therefore, most important 
that the objectives be determined in the 
light of the organization within which 
the program is to be carried out. 

Any effective management develop- 
ment program must have two general ob- 
jectives. One is to assist each individual 
to realize his capabilities to the fullest. 
The second is to provide a well-trained 
pool of mature personnel from which 
will come the future management of the 
organization. The first objective is im- 
portant because every organization has 
an obligation to assist each employee to 
develop himself so that he may progress 
and maintain a dynamic relationship 
with the company. 

Individuals who remain static are of 
little use to an organization. The com- 
pany owes both to itself and to every 
employee the opportunity for develop- 
ment. This applies all the way up and 
down the line from the lowest janitor to 
the top man, but it particularly applies 
to those personnel in jobs from which 


are most likely to come the management 
of the organization. The second objec- 
tive, that of providing a well-trained 
pool of personnel, is obvious. No com- 
pany can progress unless it has capable 
people continually moving into manage- 
ment positions. 

No two people have exactly the same 
histories. It would be a waste of time 
and money to require that every poten- 
tial management person attend a uni- 
form curriculum of courses. Instead, it 
seems to be a much better policy to tailor 
plans so as to supply each person with 
the training required to overcome his 
own particular deficiencies. 

Such a policy assumes a flexible pro- 
gram; its success depends upon the con- 
tinuing evaluation of potential manage- 
ment people and a wise utilization of 
available training opportunities. Ap- 
ptaisal should be an active procedure 
made, not solely in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s performance on his present job, 
but considering also his over-all poten- 
tialities. In this way, awareness of train- 
ing opportunities and calculated efforts to 
use them to their best advantage should 
result in the development of personnel 
who are an asset not only in the future 
plans of the company, but in their pres- 
ent situation as well. 

The development of personnel should 
be a major part of the responsibility of 
those people in supervisory and manage- 
ment positions. Accordingly, the basic 
responsibility for executive development 
should rest with these same individuals. 
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Although personnel development has reached a highly 


refined level, the author says that most programs today are anything 


but refined due to our traditional concepts of organization 


Persons delegated the responsibility for 
carrying out the appraisal and planning 
of training phases should be those in the 
best position to know the capabilities of 
the personnel under consideration. The 
training staff should serve in a planning, 
advisory, and coordinating capacity. This 
insures the active participation of all 
components of the organization in the 
executive development program. 

The rubric, “management develop- 
ment,” encompasses two main essential 
elements. The first is concerned with the 
provision of experience in a wide variety 
of activities within the company. This 
type of training affords the individual an 
opportunity to study specific operations, 
to become aware of the interdependence 
of the various departments, and, in gen- 
eral, to learn the mechanics of normal 
day-to-day administration of company 
affairs. Several methods available for 
providing this type of training are: 


1. On-the-job coaching and instruc- 
tion by superiors in the employee's pres- 
ent department. 

2. Lateral transfers both within and 
actoss division lines. 

3. Appointments to special projects 
and committees. 

4. Appointments to standing commit- 
tees. 


The second essential element deals 
with the global development of the indi- 
vidual. Here, training is not concerned 
with specifics but rather with providing 
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him with an understanding of general 
principles in a variety of fields and with 
a broad frame of reference from which 
to consider problems with which he will 
later be faced. This type of training can 
be provided by the following: 


1. Specialized university courses such 
as the management development courses 
offered by Harvard, Northwestern, Co- 
lumbia, and numerous other universities. 

2. University liberal arts programs de- 
signed, not to teach the executive how 
to handle problems of management, but 
rather, to broaden his point of view 
through study of the humanities, etc. 

3. Administrative practices confer- 
ences usually using the case study 
method and concerned primarily with 
human relations and organizational 
problems. 

4, Planned reading programs de- 
signed to expose the trainee to thinking 
about the theories of management, social 
and economic theories, and even some 
philosophy. 

5. In-plant courses concerned with 
such things as communications, human 
relations, group leadership, problem 
solving, etc. 


From these alternatives, the planning 
of programs appropriate to most indi- 
viduals is possible. In unique cases, how- 
ever, other resources are available and 
should be used if the situation requires 
it. 

The executive development program 


must be a continuous operation. It will 
not be accomplished within a short pe- 
riod of time nor, in most cases, by means 
of a single training experience. Rather, 
training of a given individual will prob- 
ably extend over a number of years and 
would include a variety of training tech- 
niques such as those I have described. 

Obviously, such a program does not 
have built into it a mechanism by which 
it would operate automatically. Active 
appraisal and planning is required by 
many people. It requires also a fairly 
close control. These requirements are an 
integral part of an individual-centered 
approach to management development. 
They make for a much more sensitive 
program and one which better fulfills 
the need of every individual in the or- 
ganization. 

Companies which set up elaborate 
manning tables in which every individ- 
ual in the management hierarchy is 
tagged for a certain position at certain 
specified times and which then begin 
mass movements of young executives 
through canned programs are robbing 
themselves of a great deal of the flexi- 
bility which makes for a progressive fast 
changing organization. Planning is good, 
but planning to the extent where flexi- 
bility is lost can be overpowering. 

I want to spend the rest of my presen- 
tation in a discussion of what the indi- 
vidual executive can do to best develop 
his people. This boils down to the prob- 
lem of creating and maintaining an or- 
ganization at its finest degree of effec- 
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tiveness. 

Research has shown that group influ- 
ences help determine organizational ef- 
fectiveness. This appears to be due to 
the fact that standards of behavior 
evolve in human groups and the group 
functions to enforce conformity with 
these standards. For example, standards 
concerned with productivity may be 
either favorable or unfavorable to the 
desired level of production, depending 
upon the situation existing in and 
around the work group. 

Since a cohesive group more strictly 
enforces conformance with its standards, 
it behooves those interested in utilizing 
group influences for constructive pur- 
poses to try to create cohesive organiza- 
tions with high standards of productiv- 
ity. 

The manager's objective should be the 
growth of members of the organization 
to greater responsibility rather than the 
external control of the members’ per- 


formance of their tasks. If these are his 
objectives, the main jobs are (1) to 
build an organization with a strong sense 
of responsibility for getting the job 
done and improving its effectiveness and 
(2) to be an effective member of man- 
agement in representing the group he 
supervises and in representing general 
organizational needs to the group he su- 
pervises. 

If his subordinates accept responsibil- 
ity for getting the job done, the admin- 
istrator’s task is one of giving training 
and help rather than of policing. His 
main responsibility, then, is to provide 
a setting in which employees are willing 
to accept the responsibility and to aid 
them in developing their capacities to 
the fullest extent possible. 

The development of an integrated, co- 
hesive group, or organization, with pride 
in its accomplishments does not imply 
the sublimation of the individual. One 
of the major requisites for good group 





functioning is that each member reach a 
high level of self-realization. The idea] 
organization is one in which every mem. 
ber performs his job well, in which each 
receives his rewards and satisfactions 
while, at the same time, contributing to 
the accomplishment of the mission of 
the group. 

This is accomplished through the cre. 
ation of conditions which permit the free 
expression of ideas, the interchange of 
information, and an acknowledgment of 
the integrity of the individual. When 
there is added a recognition that a num. 
ber of people working together cap 
make better decisions and do more work 
than can each acting separately, there 
results a cohesive, smoothly functioning 
organization which accomplishes _ its 
goals with a minimum of conflict and 
wasted effort. 

Leadership of the kind discussed here 
is somewhat different from the tradi- 

(Continued on page 28) 








Eli Ginzberg J. P. Wernette 
f attendance can serve as a criterion, 
then a successful General Manage- 
ment Section Conference is assured 
when that group meets March 31, 
April 1-2. Advance registrations have 
already claimed most of the block of 
250 rooms at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, site of the Section’s 
fourth annual Conference. 

Seven of the speakers to appear be- 
fore the Conference are shown above. 
They are: J. Philip Wernette, Eli 
Ginzberg, W. Evert Welch, Stuart P. 
Osborn, Scott Hughes, S. Lloyd Ne- 
meyer, and James N. Mosel. 

Dr. Wernette, professor of business 
administration, University of Michi- 
gan School of Business Administra- 
tion, will review the business outlook 
and discuss the economic prospects 
from both the long and short view. 
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W. E. Welch 


‘Capacity’ attendance expected at Manage 


S. P. Osborn 


Dr. Ginzberg, an acknowledged ex- 
pert in the study of the nation’s man- 
power needs, will suggest actions for 
the gas industry to undertake to be 
assured of its share of manpower. 

Mr. Welch, who specializes in the 
field of inventory control as a corpo- 
rate consultant to the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., will discuss 
the function of inventory control and 
its importance in the management 
picture. 

Mr. Osborn, who as comptroller of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has 
intimate experience with purchasing 
and stores operations, will discuss the 
management gains possible through 
effecting better teamwork between 
these departments. 

An innovation this year will be 
three luncheon meetings on April 1. 


S. L. Nemeyer 


ment Conference 





J. N. Mosel 


Scott Hughes 


Delegates may choose, according to 
their particular interests, among three 
topics made available by the various 
sponsoring committees. 

Mr. Hughes, senior vice-president, 
Southern Union Gas Co., will speak 


on the economic implications of ga fj 


air conditioning at a luncheon spot 
sored by the Committee on Economics. 

Mr. Nemeyer, president, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., will speak on “Measur 
ing Purchasing Performance’ at 4 
luncheon sponsored by the Purchas 
ing and Stores Committee. 

“Testing and Training for Accident 
Prevention” will be the topic of Mr. 
Mosel, department of psychology, 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., at a luncheos 
sponsored by the Accident Prevention, 
Insurance and Personnel Committees 
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trial and Commercial Gas has been de- 
signed to appeal, not only to industrial 
gas engineers, commercial representa- 
tives and equipment manufacturers, but 
to top sales executives as well. The con- 
ference will be held Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 8-10, at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee. 

Tuesday, April 8, will be Industrial 
Gas Day with speakers featuring sub- 
jects in that field. Wednesday, April 9, 
has been set aside for subjects of interest 
to both industrial and commercial gas 
men at the General Session. Also on 
April 8 will be the presentation of the 
GAMA PEP Prize Contest Awards and 
Hall of Flame Certificates to new mem- 
bers this year. The formal luncheon, 
manufacturers’ afternoon reception and 
the annual dinner and entertainment 
also will be included on Wednesday. 

Thursday, April 10, will be Commer- 
cial Gas Day. 

The first Industrial Gas Day speaker 
will be Robert A. Himmelmann, indus- 
trial sales department, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. He will 
discuss “Engineering Large Boiler Con- 
versions to Gas.” Mr. Himmelmann will 
be followed by G. R. Walton, industrial 
sales engineer, Houston Pipe Line Co., 
whose topic will be “Area Industrial De- 
velopment.” Last on the morning pro- 
gram will be a paper on “Indirect Gas- 
Fired Furnaces for High Temperature 
Processes,” by A. H. Koch, sales man- 
ager, Standard Equipment, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo. 

In the afternoon, the first subject will 
be, “Curing Cement Blocks,” by Don C. 
Campion, Campion Fuel Engineering 
Co., Detroit. Then a talk, “Gas Compe- 
tition for the Quartz Lamp,” will be 


. 1958 Sales Conference on Indus- 
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given by George L. Macdonald, project 
engineer, infra-red division, The Aerotec 
Corporation, Greenwich, Conn. Closing 
the day, Robert C. LeMay, contract sales, 
Research and Engineering, Selas Corp. 
of America, Dresher, Pa., will tell about 
the “Latest Developments in the Indus- 
trial Gas Field.” 

At the General Session Wednesday, 
April 9, S. Lloyd Nemeyer, president, 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., will bring the 
official welcome to delegates. He will be 
followed by Grover C. Lewis, chairman, 
Mid-West Industrial Gas Council, who 
will bring greetings from the Council. 


Present GAMA awards 


“A. G. A. Gas Research Projects” 
will be discussed by Thomas E. Hampel, 
assistant chief research engineer of our 
own Laboratories in Cleveland. The “‘Op- 
eration and Organization of an Indus- 
trial and Commercial Sales Department,” 
will be presented by Charles T. Dierker, 
general staff supervisor, industrial and 
commercial sales, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

The traditional GAMA PEP Prize 
Contest Awards will be presented by 
Harold Massey, GAMA managing di- 
rector, and J. Robert Delaney, past chair- 
man, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co., will present certificates of life mem- 
bership to this year’s eligibles for the 
Hall of Flame. 

Milwaukee has long been famous for 
its many brews but it is only during the 
past few years that another “product”— 
baseball—has challenged the popular 
beer business. As a change of pace this 
year, the luncheon speaker on Wednes- 
day will be a yet to be named front office 
representative of the Milwaukee Braves. 


Opening the afternoon session, John 
F. Moore, chief engineer, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, will tell of the “Organiza- 
tion and Operation of a Successful Gas 
Air Conditioning Sales Department.” 

Realizing the part gas service plays in 
the over-all municipal picture, two rep- 
resentatives of Milwaukee's official fam- 
ily from the Department of Smoke Reg- 
ulation will address delegates. First, J. E. 
Brown, air pollution control engineer, 
will discuss, “Design Considerations to 
Abate Air Pollution by Industrial and 
Commercial Usage Incinerators” ; he will 
be followed by Fred R. Rehm, deputy 
air pollution control engineer, who will 
speak on “‘Air Pollution and the Gas In- 
dustry.” 

“How to Spend Your Industrial and 
Commercial Advertising Dollar’ will be 
the subject of a paper by G. F. Laird, 
account executive, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, as the final talk 
of the General Session. 

The General Session will be followed 
by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Friendship Room and the Annual Din- 
ner with entertainment. 

Thursday, April 10, is Commercial 
Gas Day with Hayes S. Walter, manager, 
A. G. A. Commercial Promotion, mak- 
ing reports on the PAR activities as the 
first speaker. “Load Building Through 
Incineration” will be discussed by M. A. 
McNaulin, president, McNaulin, Inc., of 
Milwaukee, followed by Richard T. 
(Dick) Keating who will tell of the 
“Relationship Between Temperatures 
and Deep Fat Frying.” 

Starting off the afternoon session, 
O. Ernest Bangs, Stephens-Bangs Associ- 
ates, Inc., Detroit, wants the delegates 
to “Look at the Future Commercial 
Gas Kitchen.” Another talk which 
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should promote much discussion will be 
when John Ruffley, research director of 
the National Restaurant Association, 
tells the audience “What We Want.” 

The final talk will be ‘Large Volume 
Water Heating” by R. N. Spear, man- 
ager, commercial sales, Ruud Manufac- 
turing Co., Kalamazoo. 

Important committee meetings will be 


held the days before and after the con- 
ference. On April 7, the following in- 
dustrial committees will meet: Textile 
and Paper Processing, E. V. K. Schutt, 
chairman ; Glass and Ceramics, Richard L. 
Lang, chairman; Food Processing, Rob- 
ert L. Davis, chairman; Chemical Proc- 
essing, H. E. Frome, chairman; Metals, 
John C. Rasmussen, chairman. 





On April 11, these commercial com. 
mittees will meet: Incineration, Douglas 
A. Watkins, chairman; Air Condition. 
ing and Heating, Robert H. Combs, 
chairman; Equipment Improvement, E. 
V. Fineran, chairman; Promotional-Edy. 
cational, George E. Marble, chairman; 
Water Heating and Steam Generation, 
Thomas Z. Dunn, chairman. 





Personnel development___ 


(Continued from page 26) 


tional concept of the leader as a strong 
individual who, through influence or co- 
ercion, gets people to act as he thinks 
best. The person who successfully creates 
the type of organization I have described 
is a leader in the true sense of the word. 
He actually leads rather than directs his 
subordinates. 

It is at precisely this point that many 
of us run into trouble. Anybody who 
aspires to positions of power over people 
in our society is responsible for becom- 
ing more aware of his own self and the 
systematic knowledge that exists about 
human behavior. He needs to become 
proficient in listening, in diagnosing hu- 
man situations, and he must help him- 
self and others become more aware of 
their involvement in human situations. 

Basic to the requirements for good 
leadership is the development of a phil- 
osophy of life and of leadership which 
is thought through to a point where it 
can be used to guide the executive's ac- 
tions under varying conditions, to help 
him to evaluate both his own and others’ 
behavior, and to prompt him to seek new 
knowledge about, and understanding of, 
human behavior. 

Closely related to the requirement of 
a philosophy of leadership is the need 
for the development of sensitivity to the 
human factors in day-to-day living and 
of skill in successfully adapting to these 
situations. 

Building a cohesive organization re- 
quires at least a rudimentary understand- 
ing of the reasons why people work and 
the ways in which they work together. 
This is not to imply that a manager must 
be a professional psychologist but, rather 
that he must at least be sensitive to the 
forces which make for a good work situ- 
ation. 

In short, the successful manager must 
study the human problems of organiza- 
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tion just as avidly as he does the tech- 
niques of how to perfect a manufactur- 
ing process or the best way to maintain a 
cost accounting system. The manager of 
tomorrow will be a professional who de- 
votes his entire career to the problems of 
organizing and leading people toward 
the achievement of industrial goals. 
Whether he is successful will depend 
upon his knowledge and understanding 
of the conditions under which organiza- 
tions are most effective. 

Finally, I want to make a plea for 
training in concepts rather than tech- 
niques. The executive who emerges from 
a management development program 


with a multiplicity of ‘‘tried and practi. 
cal” techniques is poorly equipped to 
meet the constantly changing conditions 
of a highly complex organizational en- 
vironment. On the other hand, if he 
emerges armed with some clearly con. 
ceived ideas concerning the reasons for 
existence of himself and his organiza. 
tion, he will be able to handle almost 
any problem he meets. 

Personnel development, when poorly 
conceived, is a waste of effort. When 
carefully planned and executed, however, 
it can be the instrument for perpetuating 
and keeping alive a vital, progressive or- 
ganization. 


outlast oil 


Says gas supplies will 


Foreseeable supplies of natural 
gas in this country will outlast those 
of petroleum, at present and antici- 
pated rates of consumption, experts 
in the fields of petroleum and natu- 
ral gas indicated at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers. 

Taking into account both antici- 
pated discovery and consumption 
rates, Warren B. Davis, of Gulf Oil 
Corp., postulated that the nation’s 
oil production would reach its peak 
rate in nine years, while Lyon F. 
Terry, vice-president of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and John G. Winger, 
petroleum economist, predicted the 
rise in gas production would top off 
in about 25 years.* 

Petroleum reserves in barrels de- 
veloped for each foot of drilling 
have been steadily declining over 
nine years and this has set a rather 
well established trend, Mr. Davis 
pointed out. In his estimate, Mr. 
Davis assumed a drilling return “bet- 
ter than that of the last 10 years but 
poorer than that of the last 20,” and 


a rise in crude-oil prices to $4 a bar- 
rel. 

Oil production on this basis can be 
expected to reach a peak of 9 mil- 
lion barrels a day by 1967, and to 
decline thereafter, he reported. 

Mr. Terry predicted a total future 
gas supply of 1,200 trillion cubic 
feet, and indicated that an all-time 
peak of production of some 20 tril- 
lion cubic feet a year would be 
reached by 1980-’90. 

Ralph O. Rhoades, senior vice- 
president of Gulf Oil, told the an- 
nual dinner of the Society of Petro- 
leum Engineers, the unit of A. |. M.E. 
to which the Davis and Terry-Winger 
estimates were presented, that elimi- 
nation of oil imports to the United 
States would inflict “incalculable 
damage” on the nation. The country’s 
reserve position, calculated on cur 
rent consumption rates, will carry the 
United States for no more than 11.3 
years, Mr. Rhoades said.—Reprinted 
from “The New York Herald-Tribune.” 


* For details of Terry-Winger Re 
port, see the A. G. A. MONTHLY for 
July-August, 1957. 
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First combined Conference set 











The final program for the first combined Distribution, Production and Transmission Conference was set up by the above 
Select Committee of the Section’s officers and chairmen, or their representatives of the eleven main standing committees 


hat is described by Section Chairman 

V. F. Bittner as the biggest, most ex- 
tensive, and potentially most valuable 
Operating Conference in A. G. A. his- 
tory will be held in May when the Op- 
erating Section’s first combined Distri- 
bution, Production, and Transmission 
Conference is held. 

More than 2,000 operating personnel 
are expected to attend the 38 sessions 
extending from 10 a.m. Monday, May 5, 
until 5 p.m. Friday, May 9. All sessions 
will be held in New York City at the 
Hotels Roosevelt and Commodore. 

The combined Conference is an out- 
growth of Operating Section policy 
which began in 1941, when the Dis- 
tribution Conference and Motor Vehi- 
cles Conference, both previously held 
independently, were merged into one 
meeting. Later, this two-way conference 
was expanded still further when a third 
conference on corrosion was added. 
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Then, in 1956, another experiment 
was tried when the Distribution, Motor 
Vehicles and Corrosion Conference was 
held in conjunction with the Section’s 
Natural Gas Supply, Transmission and 
Storage Conference. This experiment 
was so successful that plans were made 
to combine these two meetings with a 
third on Chemical, Engineering and 
Manufactured Gas Production, which 
would bring together for the first time 
technical personnel engaged in every 
gas company operation. 

To provide sleeping rooms and space 
for the large number of sessions, it be- 
came necessary to take over two of the 
largest hotels in New York City. Both 
the Roosevelt and Commodore are noted 
for their public meeting rooms, and both 
are expected to be booked to capacity by 
our members. Movement of delegates 
between the hotels will be facilitated 
by underground passageways running 


through Grand Central Terminal. Be- 
cause of these arcades and the many ex- 
cellent shops and restaurants with which 
they are connected, many delegates may 
not see the light of Manhattan’s day 
during the week of the meetings. 

An indication of the scope of the 
program is revealed by the fact that 
discussion topics and speakers were se- 
lected by more than 300 members of the 
Section’s committees. These men, each 
of whom may be considered an expert in 
his field, carefully deliberated to select 
those problems, techniques, methods 
and developments of greatest interest 
and importance to the gas industry. For 
each topic selected, a dozen were re- 
jected as being of limited importance in 
view of the time available. Those which 
are scheduled, therefore, will be of the 
greatest possible value to the industry. 

During the five days of the Confer- 
ence, the 38 sessions will include 169 
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topics, to be discussed by 210 speakers, 
authors, and panelists, selected from 28 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Canada, and France, truly a cross-section 
of the international gas industry. 

Further, the programming committees 
have scheduled the sessions, and the 
topics within the sessions, so that those 
of similar interest fall within the same 
time period, enabling a delegate to ob- 
tain the maximum benefit of attendance 
at the Conference with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time away from home. It is 
expected that few delegates will attend 
for the full five days; rather, they will 
plan to attend for those two or three 
days on which are scheduled those sub- 
jects of greatest interest to them. In 
many cases, a delegate will attend the 
first part of the week, returning home to 
be replaced by other individuals from 
his company. 

Following is a summary of the ses- 
sions and the days upon which they are 
scheduled: 


MAY 5—Morning 
General Session 


MAY 5—Afternoon 


Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Distribution Design and Development 


MAY 6—Morning 
Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Distribution 


MAY 6—Afternoon 

Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Construction and Maintenance 
Corrosion 

Customer Service 

Metering 


MAY 7—Morning 

Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Distribution 

Production and Chemical 


MAY 7—Afternoon 

Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Corrosion 

Customer Service 

Distribution Design and Development 
Manufactured Gas Production Planning 
Metering 


MAY 8—Morning 

Automotive and Mobile Equipment 
Chemical and Engineering 
Construction and Maintenance 
Production (Manufactured Gas) 
Transmission 


MAY 8—Afternoon 
Communications 
Compressor Stations 
Gas Measurement 
Gases from Fluid Fuels 
Odorization 

Pipelines 
Underground Storage 


MAY 9—Morning 


Production and Chemical 
Transmission 


MAY 9—Afternoon 
Compressor Stations 
Gas Dispatching 

Gases from Solid Fuels 
Pipelines 


One of the highlights of the Con- 
ference will be the Blue Flame Lunch- 
eon, on Wednesday, May 7. C. S. Stack- 
pole, A. G. A.’s managing director, will 
address the delegates. Many valuable 





Trouble for our competitors in chilly Florida 


“The first of January cold snap 
here showed up some weak points in 
what several years ago was hailed 
as a laudable modern method of 
warming chilled school students. 

“Villain, Assistant School Supt. Paul 
Bauder told County School Board 
members yesterday in Clearwater, is 
the heat pump. Beginning with the 
Jan. 9 cold wave, heat pumps, in- 
stalled in only 10 of the county’s 
schools, began breaking down with 
clocklike regularity. The heating de- 
vices stopped at Tarpon Springs, 
Clearwater Senior High, Mildred 
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Helms Elementary, Pinellas Senior 
High, Boca Ciega High and twice at 
Skycrest Elementary. 

“Bauder and his crews rushed 
from school to school to keep stu- 
dents warm and ended up installing 
gas-fired boilers to heat some class- 
rooms. The board yesterday ap- 
proved a proposed survey by Florida 
Power Corp.—the heat pumps are 
operated electrically—to find out 
what caused the breakdowns which 
cost the county $2,795.55 in repairs 
and boiler installations.” 


—Reprinted from the St. Petersburg Times 
of Jan. 23, 1958. 





door prizes have been contributed by 
equipment manufacturers, including: 


Connelly, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Economy Governor Co. 

E. H. Wachs Co. 

Foxboro Co. 

Gas Machinery Co. 

Gas Purifying Materials Co. 

Hays Manufacturing Co. 

J. H. Holan Corp. S 

McCabe-Powers Auto Body Co. 

Midwestern Pipe Line Products Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

Mueller Co. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Reeves Brothers, Inc. (Vulcan Rubber 
Products Division) 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Sprague Meter Co. 

Stahl Metal Products, Inc. (e 

Tod Pazdral Pipeline Specialties 
(ToPaz) 

Universal Controls Corp. 


Another feature of the Conference 
will be the distribution of the Operating » 
Section’s Proceedings. 

The Section began to publish its own 
Proceelings last year, but it did not 
become available until several months 
after the Conferences and had to be pur 
chased separately. This year it will be 
distributed to each delegate at the tim 
he registers and the cost will be included 
in the registration fee. ; 

The Proceedings will consist of @ 
three-ring binder which will include 4 
copy of every paper, the manuscript fe 
which was made available in time for 
printing. Papers not preprinted will bé 
sent to delegates after the meeting. Con- 
ference papers will therefore become 
immediate, permanent and valuable ad= 
dition to every gas library. 

Because of the location of the Con 
ference, it is expected that many dele 
gates will wish to bring their wives. 
Accordingly, a Ladies Hospitality Suit 
will be maintained where wives and 
daughters may meet for refreshments] 
and obtain information on shopping,” 
sightseeing tours, theatres, etc. Tickets 
will also be available for such television 
and radio shows as will be originating 
in New York during the week. 

Advance programs and hotel reserva- Kar 
tion cards were mailed on Feb. 2 to all | 
members of the Operating Section and 
delegates of member gas, service and 
holding companies. 
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By JOHN H. BRINKER 


Vice-President 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Kankakee. Ill. 
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MW’ opinions do not represent those of 
any group of manufacturers. As a 
matter of fact, some manufacturers don’t 
agree at all with what I’m going to say 
for reasons that will be obvious. If you 
do some of the things I’m going to sug- 
gest, some of us will be out of business. 

The title selected for these remarks is, 
“Let's Take Off the Rose-Colored 
Glasses.” I think that it’s high time we 
did and had a good long look at our- 
selves. 

You have seen reams of statistics 
proving how the gas industry has grown 
and prospered. I’m sure that these statis- 
tics are correct and factual as far as they 
go but statisticians can get lost in their 
esoteric whamdoodle and prove almost 
anything. 

There are many facts which don’t 
need rose-colored glasses to look good— 
new records for net income, number of 
employees, etc. It sounds wonderful— 
but is it? 

The industry is making progress—but 
is it making it as fast as it must to keep 
up with a dynamic economy and with 
competitive fuels? That’s the acid test. 
How are we doing relative to competi- 
tion and the economy ? Let’s take a look 
at some simple charts. First, look at our 
performance against the economy. (Chart 
No. 1) A logical and easy measure is 
Chart No. 2 showing that against the 
growth of the population of the United 
States since 1940 the gas industry has 
done well. We've added customers faster 
than the customers have created new cus- 
tomers. It looks good. 

Against the growth of the gross na- 
tional product—the total of all goods 
and services produced in the country, the 
industry has sagged some but not too 
seriously. Against consumer purchase of 
goods, the performance isn’t too bad. 

Yet what these facts reveal is signifi- 
cant but what they conceal is vital. Let’s 
look at the electric industry on the same 
two charts. How do we look now? Pop- 
ulation, gross national product and con- 
sumer purchases—all bad. The electric 
industry has grown faster than we have. 

Now let’s get more specific and look 
at both numbers and per cent of growth 
of the important load building appli- 
ances. In numbers we look good in water 
heaters (Chart No. 3))—but look at the 
index of growth since 1940. In ranges 
(Chart No. 4) it’s the same story. Total 





(Excerpts from an address given by Mr. 
Brinker before the Residential Gas Section at 
the 39th annual American Gas Association Con- 
vention in St. Louis.) 


numbers good, but index of growth bad. 
In the dryer industry (Chart No. 5), 
both numbers and index look bad. 

Only in the central heating industry 
(Chart No. 6) do we look good across 
the board. 

Well, how do those rose-colored sta- 
tistics look now? Has the gas industry 
been enhancing its position relatively 
speaking over the last 17 years or has it 
been merely growing along with the 
economy and steadily losing ground rel- 
ative to its big competitor? 

These charts are not the picture of a 
dynamic industry. They tell a story of an 
industry that has been following trends 
—not making them. The plain facts are 
that we have not and are not winning 
the fight to supply the public with en- 
ergy for household use. Even more im- 
portant to each of you and to me is that 
in many important facets of the problem 
we are not even planning to win. 

I am not detracting from some good 
planning and good action which have 
been carried on in recent years under the 
auspices of A. G. A. The research pro- 
gram is good, and I know from firsthand 
experience, useful to the manufacturers 
of gas appliances. I think the PAR pro- 
gram and other recent industry promo- 
tional efforts of the last several years are 
excellent and they were long overdue. 
The A. G. A. action demonstration pro- 
gram of several years ago was good— 
and, of course, I think Julia Meade is 
superb. 

I wonder if there isn’t more to the 
problem of converting the gas industry 
from a trend follower to a trend maker 
than promotion. I wonder if there isn’t 
more and basic industry wide planning 
and action to be taken—now. 

I want to make three statements that 
I believe are truths about our industry: 

1. The objective of a gas utility com- 
pany broadly stated is to sell more gas. 

2. Any device that can convert the 
Btu’s of natural gas into useful me- 
chanical, thermal or chemical energy is 
of basic importance to the gas industry. 

3. The more such devices that can 
be invented, designed, produced, sold and 
used the better off the industry will be. 

I don’t see how anyone can argue that 
these three statements are not basic prin- 
ciples of our industry, if they are basic 
principles, then I don’t understand why 
the gas utilities of this country do not 
create and implement some effective pro- 
grams to insure the successful invention, 
designing, production, sale and use of 
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gas consuming devices. We have good 
programs for stimulating the sale and 
use, but how about invention, designing 
and production ? 

Gas consuming devices can roughly 
be divided into two broad classes—in- 
dustrial and commercial devices and ap- 
pliances. It is in the appliance area that 
our industry has been anything but dy- 
namic since the start of World War II— 
so let’s take a look at the state of the 
appliance industry. 

Do I need to tell you that almost the 
whole appliance industry is sick? Any- 
body who reads any business publication 
and looks at the financial statements 
of appliance manufacturing companies 
knows that it is going to be sicker be- 
fore it gets better. 

Just how sick is the gas appliance 
business? Here are GAMA industry 
market reports telling the story for the 
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first eight months of 1957: 

Gas furnaces down 16.9 per cent from 
1956. 

Conversion burners down 21.0 per 
cent from 1956. 

Gas ranges down 11.0 per cent from 
1956. 

Gas dryers down 16.4 per cent. 

Gas boilers up 8.1 per cent. 

Gas water heaters down 12.5 per cent 
from 1956. 

Electric water heaters were down 
about 17 per cent but who can count 
that as a gain when we were down 12.5 
per cent. 

How sick is the gas appliance busi- 
ness? I obtained Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ports and financial statements of a group 
of companies that I understand are the 
largest manufacturers of gas ranges. 
Some are losing money. The majority 
are about breaking even and none is 


making anything like a satisfactory re- 
turn on the invested capital. 

The great majority of gas furnace 
manufacturing companies are either los- 
ing money or earning such unsatisfactory 
returns that new capital will be hard to 
get unless they are merged into larger 
diversified organizations. The same can 
be accurately stated about the gas water 
heater industry. 

Without satisfactory returns on in- 
vested capital, the majority of gas ap- 
pliance manufacturing companies afe 
very sick indeed. 

It could be worse and it will be be- 
cause the crisis in this sickness hasn't 
been reached yet. Appliance manufac- 
turers are running their businesses as if 
they meant to go out of business and 
many of them will. I hasten to add that 
not only the gas appliance business is 
sick but also the electric appliance in- 
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ie dustry—but I believe that these facts are Let's take a look at these differences turers, 57 approved for ranges, and an 
far more dangerous for the gas industry in relationships between utilities and incredible 134 approved as manufac- 
ce than for the electric industry for two appliance manufacturers and see if we turers of central heating devices. I think 
- reasons: can learn some lessons from our com- _ it’s safe to say that no one company nor 
y First, the major elements in the elec- _ petitor. small group of companies has a domi- 
to tric appliance manufacturing industry First, the differences between elec- nant position in the gas appliance busi- 
- ate very large diversified companies with trical appliance manufacturers as a group _ness. I think it’s also safe to say that 
a fat more resources than any gas appli- and gas appliance manufacturers as a under present conditions the great ma- 
e ance manufacturer. group. There are far fewer manufactur- jority of these small companies are 
Second, the electric utilities seem to ers of major electrical appliances and _ either losing money or merely earning a 
ai have a closer working relationship with they are tremendous, diversified, profit- living for the family that owns and 
Pp the electric appliance manufacturers able companies. There are probably six manages them. They have not been 
. than is the case in our industry. or seven of them which are larger than earning a satisfactory return on their 
I believe these two basic differences any single company which concentrates invested capital for several years. 
. between the relationship between util- on gas appliances. Some of the largest gas appliance 
it ities and manufacturers are not only In contrast, the gas appliance manu- manufacturing companies which are pub- 
Y particularly dangerous to the gas indus- facturing industry is characterized by licly owned and must publish their an- 
r try in a time of economic stress but are small enterprises, many of them still nual statements are losing money and 
also the main reasons why the gas in- managed by the families which founded have been for several years. Most of 
at dustry has been losing ground slowly them. There are 532 firms listed in the these companies are dependent only on 
8 but steadily in the residential load build- A. G. A. index of manufacturers. There the gas appliance business for their in- 
' ing race. are 92 approved water heater manufac- come and, under present conditions, 
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they are in real trouble. All the signs 
point to this continuing for at least three 
or four years until the population surge 
which started in 1942 begins to create 
enlarged markets through increased 
household formations—about 1962. 

Is the generally unsatisfactory finan- 
cial condition of the gas appliance man- 
ufacturing business of importance to 
the gas utility industry? I believe it’s 
absolutely essential that the utilities rec- 
ognize that the condition of their appli- 
ance manufacturing colleagues is a can- 
cer which is eating at the vitals of the 
gas industry. 

Invention, in modern industry, takes 
research and development departments, 
patent lawyers, time, and most of all 
money. A particular kind of money— 
risk capital. As appliances get more 
complex, the costs of research go up. 

How can 532 mostly small manufac- 
turers who are not earning profits keep 
the gas industry competitive with Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Frigidaire 
and Borg-Warner in creating new ap- 
pliances to satisfy the American house- 
hold? McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany recently estimated that ten per cent 
of the products to be sold in 1960 were 
unknown in 1956. Are the appliances 
among them going to be electrical or 


gas? What do you think the odds are 
under present conditions ? 

Let’s look at production problems. 
When volume of appliance sales drops 
off as it has, only those firms with the 
lowest production costs can continue to 
earn profits. Low production costs in 
1957 required heavy investments in au- 
tomation. Not only initial investments 
but continuous modernization. Can the 
532 small manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances keep up with General Electric, 
Westinghouse and the others ? They can- 
not. First, they don’t have the capital 
and, second, because the available gas 
appliance market is split into hundreds 
of pieces. 

Few of them have the volume to jus- 
tify the automatic equipment even if 
they could afford it. The reason many of 
them have survived at all is that in- 
creasing freight rates have established 
cost barriers around islands of markets 
in which the freight costs of the na- 
tional companies with high volume pro- 
duction equipment give temporary pro- 
tection to a small unit. It’s no protection 
from the electric appliance giants who 
either have multiple plants or such huge 
volume that their costs override any 
freight advantages. 

What are the utilities going to do about 





Natural gas impact on Florida 


When natural gas comes to Flor- 
ida, a St. Petersburg housewife now 
cooking with electricity can save 
37.5 per cent on fuel by changing 
over, according to a Florida Devel- 
opment Commission report. 

The “St. Petersburg Times,” in an- 
nouncing the report, said this was 
one detail in a 23-page study in 
which the Commission sought to pic- 
ture the impact of natural gas on 
Florida. 

The report said the extension of 
natural gas across the length of the 
state will bring substantial bene- 
fits to consumers, industry and, in- 
directly, tourism. 

The “St. Petersburg Times” con- 
tinued: 

“The chart of estimated savings 
possible in households of St. Peters- 
burg and several other cities was 
from the Houston (Texas) Gas and 
Oil Corp., the company building the 
pipeline. 

“For St. Petersburg households, the 
chart showed estimates of savings 
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in fuel for cooking, water heating 
and space heating after a change 
from either manufactured gas, liquid 
propane gas, fuel oil or electricity to 
natural gas. 

“The Houston company, with head- 
quarters in St. Petersburg, has 
brought gas into the Florida panhan- 
dle and the Tallahassee area and 
expects to have moved it downstate 
by late 1958. 

“Through cheaper fuel, the com- 
mission report said, it will stimulate in- 
dustrial development generally, and 
there is a sound factual basis for 
believing that some significant de- 
velopments are likely, chiefly in the 
chemical and stone, clay and glass 
industries. 

“The main benefit natural gas 
would give tourism, the report said, 
is its greater cleanliness as com- 
pared to other fuels. 

“The analysis forecast natural gas 
will allow the development particu- 
larly of lime production and brick- 
making in Florida.” 





this situation which is obviously steadily 
undercutting their position in the com. 
petitive fuel race as far as residential 
Btu converting devices are concerned, 
In the past, you have deplored it but 
you have done nothing—and the charts 
tell the story. 

How many times is the gas industry 
going to overlook statistics showing us 
that we are barely holding our own? 
How many times are the big electrical 
manufacturers going to beat us to the 
housewife with a new appliance or big 
improvement on an old one? 

Companies which are fighting to keep 
alive not only can’t afford research and 
modern facilities, they can’t afford qual- 
ity either. Quality costs money but it is 
vital to the reputation of the gas industry 
that gas appliance quality be maintained, 
When profits disappear so do inspectors 
and other personnel not absolutely es- 
sential. How many water heater manu- 
facturers do you think are testing every 
tank to the design pressure? I’ve been 
in plants which produce heaters carry- 
ing the blue star which don’t even have 
facilities for such testing. 

What is the risk to the gas industry 
on the liability to the public represented 
by millions of warranties on gas appli- 
ances passed out by manufacturers who 
are not making satisfactory profits? | 
have investigated some manufacturers 
who offer ten-year warranties on water 
heaters. One had only $5,000 in the 
bank—but he had a blue star on his 
product. What makes you think he'll 
be around for ten years? The gas utility 
will be there and if something happens 
to those heaters, either the utility will 
have to help satisfy the customer or see 
gas appliances get a black mark. Many 
of the principal gas appliance manufac 
turers have no reserves against their 
product failure liability. They pay the 
costs out of current income—if there is 
current income. 

I've never gone to a gas industry 
meeting without hearing someone com- 
plain because the gas industry does not 
get the advertising support from its ap- 
pliance group that General Electric and 
Westinghouse give the electric utilities. 
In a recent Management Audit of Equi- 
table Gas by the American Institute of 
Management this statement appeats: 
“The principal sales competition does 
not come from the other two gas com- 
panies in Equitable’s area. Rather, it 
comes to all three, as it does to gas 
utilities everywhere, from the sales ef- 
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fort of the large electric appliance man- 
ufacturers. The massive advertising and 

motional campaigns which they con- 
duct for their appliances create business 
for the electric utilities. No gas appli- 
ance manufacturer is capable of con- 
ducting any large scale campaign so that 
the burden of promoting gas appliance 
sales and in turn the sale of natural gas 
falls almost entirely on the gas utilities.” 

That analysis is correct—no gas ap- 
pliance manufacturer is capable of con- 
ducting a campaign to compete with the 
dectrical giants and the more vicious the 
competitive infighting becomes between 
our hundreds of manufacturers the less 
profits they make and the greater the 
impossibility of helping the industry to 
any significant extent with promotion. 

There are too many manufacturers of 
gas appliances with too much total pro- 
ductive capacity and too little money. 
Time may cure this because some of 
them won't survive the next four years 
but I don’t see how the industry can 
wait for that. That just means a further 
deterioration of manufacturing skills, 
and equipment, of research programs 
and promotional efforts in support of 
the utilities. 

The hard but affirmative way to solve 
this problem is for the industry to stop 
supporting all of these small manufac- 
turers who cannot now and never will 
be able to help the industry compete 
with the electric industry. All you ask 
now of a manufacturer before you pin 
your Blue Star on him is that he meet 
your minimum engineering and manu- 
facturing standards. Is that enough? Ob- 
viously, it is not! 

This industry must set some standards 
of financial stability; of liability re- 
serves; of research programs; of promo- 
tion expenditures and of manufacturing 
skills; and of quality standards and 
support only those firms which can meet 
them. No one should expect that revers- 
ing the trends on those charts would be 
easy—but it must be done and the first 
step is by some objective and legiti- 
mate tests to select and back to the hilt 
those manufacturers of gas appliances 
who have capital, equipment, talent for 
teseatch and development, and above 
all management which knows how to 
make money. 

I recognize that in the action pro- 
gram for gas industry development rec- 
ommended by the Board of Directors of 
A.G. A. in 1953, point seven suggested 
that utilities “promote especially the 
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products of manufacturers who give 
adequate attention to the improvement 
of their appliances and provide adequate 
advertising and promotional support to 
their sale.” It’s a nice, innocuous and 
pious statement but what does it mean? 
That part of the program needs some 
definition and some teeth. 

Maybe you must keep the Blue Star 
as a symbol of minimum safety stand- 
ards, but you can also establish a gold 
star signifying the satisfactory meeting 
of other minimum standards and make 
it just as significant. If the utilities pick 
out competent and aggressive manufac- 
turers in this fashion and give them their 
backing, they will begin to develop the 
kind of manufacturing partners enjoyed 
by the electric utilities and they will get 
the support they yearn for. You will be 
developing your own star players and 
fielding a team of experts instead of a 
motley mob. 

There are several variations in utility 
specifications which prevent manufac- 
turers from building a heater which is 
nationally acceptable. On the matter of 
spillage requirements on draft hoods, 
one utility has an extremely rigid con- 
cept on down-draft which makes it al- 
most impossible to give them the higher 
inputs and still meet their vent require- 


‘ments. Another utility has hazard tests 


above and beyond the A. G. A. test by 
imposing a 114 times pressure test which 
penalizes the performance of the heater. 
One utility has a no regulator rule. 


Look at opposition 


Contrast that example to what hap- 
pened in the electric water heater busi- 
ness recently. According to our informa- 
tion, the reason General Electric an- 
nounced that they were quitting the wa- 
ter heater business was that they felt the 
electric utilities were dragging their feet 
on high wattage programs. The electric 
utilities reacted swiftly and in concert 
and General Electric received assur- 
ances of support and they decided to 
stay in the business. 

There is one area of teamwork which 
I wish to mention briefly. Not only util- 
ity and manufacturer must sharpen and 
coordinate their programs but also the 
dealers must be brought into the team. 
A. G. A. says that dealers sell 90 per 
cent of all appliances, so how can any 
load building drive succeed without 
them? And yet many utilities do not 
have effective dealer programs. They 


No ruffian stuff! 


A. G. Barkow of Chicago, a pipe- 
line veteran, would like the public 
to change its thinking about the men 
who install the network of pipelines 
throughout the country. 

Said Mr. Barkow before the con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers: “The pipeliner today 
is not the hard-driven ruffian he is 
pictured to be. The modern pipeliner 
is a specialist and a respectable 
citizen who is welcomed into the 
towns where headquarters are set 


up.” 


have not studied the dealer structure in 
their area and adjusted their policies and 
programs to complement the dealer 
rather than compete with him. 

Can a utility effectively work with deal- 
ers to build gas load faster? A. G. A.’s 
action demonstration program of several 
years ago proved that they can. In one 
utility's area there were only four dealers 
displaying gas appliances until they be- 
gan their test program. In two years 
there were 135 dealers of whom 55 dis- 
played two or more types. 

I know the necessity of weeding out 
those manufacturers who cannot support 
the industry with research, modern pro- 
duction facilities, and promotion de- 
serves your attention. You are never 
going to get the support you need to 
compete with Reddy Kilowatt until you 
do. 

I know the problem of the elimina- 
tion of conflicting regulations and re- 
quirements deserves your attention. You 
can’t expect minimum cost manufactur- 
ing until you do, and without that you 
can’t compete. 

I know that the problem of creating a 
modern dealer program deserves your 
attention. It is much easier to build load 
with them than without them. 

If the gas industry is to reach its full 
potential and if we as individuals devot- 
ing our lives to the gas industry are 
going to reach our full potential, we 
must reverse the trends on these charts. 
To do that we must solve these prob- 
lems. 

We should have solved them long ago 
but now they are becoming acute as the 
competitive stress grows and the econ- 
omy seems to be coasting. It’s not too 
late but I'd say it’s about a quarter to 
eleven on those charts. 
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Arkla to manufacture outdoor gas lights 


re JANUARY Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
by means of a single newspaper advertise- 
ment run throughout its system, offered out- 
door gas lights to its 240,000 domestic cus- 
tomers in the areas of Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

The response was so overwhelming that 
the company has decided to begin quantity 
production of outdoor gas lights in the 
Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. plant in Evans- 


ville, Ind. The company proposes to make 
these “Gaslite” lights available to the gas 
industry in volume quantities at prices lower 
than those previously prevailing on this 
equipment. The company is making available 
to utilities, free of charge, the newspaper 
mats used for the original advertisement of 
this offer to the public. Also available are 
promotional material and information op 
specifications and prices. 


Campaign to reduce damage to underground installations 


N LOS ANGELES COUNTY a campaign 

has been launched to reduce damage to 
underground structural installations such as 
storm drains, sewers, gas and oil lines, and 
power and telephone conduits. 

At a meeting of the Los Angeles Sub- 
structure Damage Subcommittee attended by 
city and county officials, representatives of 
contractors’ associations, and major utilities 
serving the area, the first step in the cam- 
paign was taken with the announcement of 
the publication of a new booklet, Substruc- 
ture Damage Prevention. 

The meeting, held at Southern California 
Gas Co.’s Los Angeles headquarters, was 
presided over by S. B. Birch Jr., of the De- 
partment of Public Works’ Contract Admin- 


istration Bureau, who is serving as chairman 
of the Substructure Damage Subcommittee. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Birch that each 
year sees damage to underground facilities in 
Los Angeles County resulting in untold 
thousands of wasted dollars, lost time, and 
interrupted public services. 

“In addition to the usual network of pub- 
lic utility underground installations,” he 
stated, “the Los Angeles Basin is traversed 
by many miles of petroleum pipelines. Since 
many of these lines carry inflammable prod- 
ucts, and damage to many of the others could 
create hazardous conditions, it is obvious that 
excavators must take every precaution when 
working in the vicinity of such substruc- 
tures.” 


It is expected that distribution of the new 
booklet, which contains the result of a year's 
research into the underlying causes of sub- 
structure damage, will provide an effective 
procedural guide in the hands of all con. 
cerned with underground construction. The 
new booklet details, step by step, recom. 
mended standard field practices, which if 
followed by members of the construction in- 
dustry should result in excavation without 
costly and dangerous damage to underground 
installations. 

Fifteen thousand copies of the booklet have 
been printed and will be distributed through 
contractors’ associations, utilities, and city 
and county agencies to firms concerned with 
underground construction. 


Plumbers in Illinois responsive to North Shore’s assistance 


HEN North Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, 
Ill., sold 110 new water heaters during its 
commercial water heating campaign last year 
it increased its gas load by about 10 million 
Btu per hour, but that’s not all. The com- 
pany also aimed at—and achieved—a closer 
relationship with the plumbers in the area. 
To find prospects, the commercial sales de- 





Display centers around ‘‘Playhouse 90” 


partment of the company set up a special 
high-paying employee prospect bonus pro- 
gram. The program garnered 107 prospects, 
43 of which resulted in sales. Most of these 
sales were made by plumbers. 

When plumbers were in doubt as to what 
capacity water heater to install, North Shore 
commercial salesmen stepped in and assisted 


Philadelphia Gas Works points out its participation in “Playhouse 90” sponsorship in this window 
display showing original photos of top stars as they appeared on recent covers of “TV Guide” 
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them by doing the pencil work and advising 
them on how best to fill the customer's re- 
quirements. 

Plumbers responded with appreciation for 
the specification aid. As a result, more and 
more plumbers are reporting their water 
heater sales to the company and are calling 
on the utility for assistance. 


Annual meeting in N. Y. 


HE 22nd annual meeting of the Metro- 

politan Gas Heating and Air Conditioning 
Council will be held March 28 in New York 
City’s Statler Hotel. Chairman of the meet- 
ing is Harry A. Dawson of Housatonic Pub- 
lic Service Co. Five speakers will give pres- 
entations in line with the theme ‘Blue Flame 
—The Leader.” Speakers and their topics 
are: Randall P. Saxton, vice-president, Hous- 
atonic Public Service Co., speaking on “Prog- 
ress Is Our Program’; W. W. Selzer, direc- 
tor of business promotion, Columbia Gas 
System Service Corp., and chairman, A. G. A. 
Air Conditioning Promotion Committee, on 
“Gas Air Conditioning—Today’’; Charles F. 
Haring Jr., regional vice-president, National 
Association of Home Builders, on “Home 
Building Outlook for 1958’’; Roy F. Horan, 
manager, Janitrol Institute of Dealer Man- 
agement, Surface Combustion Corp., on “A 
Manufacturer Upgrades Gas Equipment 
Dealers”; and Tex Antoine, weather com- 
mentator on NBC-TV, on “Uncle Wethbee's 
Crystal Ball.’ The program calls for half- 
hour talks by each of the five speakers, plus 
a one-hour conference luncheon and a hospi- 
tality hour. 
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Budget $40 million 


OR THE THIRD straight year Southern 

California Gas Co. has set a capital budget 
in excess of $40 million to handle additions 
and betterments in its system, it was an- 
nounced by F. M. Banks, president and gen- 
eral manager. The new budget, third highest 
in the utility’s 90-year history, totals $40,- 
263,000 and is required to meet demands of 
continuing industrial and residential expan- 
sion. The company has been growing at a 
rate of over 50,000 new customers a year 
since World War II. Largest single item in 
this year's budget is the projected expendi- 
ture of $12,869,000 for additional mains, 
meters and services needed to supply the new 
customers expected to be connected to the 
company’s lines during 1958. 


Fifty all-gas homes 


OW UNDER construction in a section of 

Texarkana are 50 all-gas homes ranging 
in price from $14,000 to $18,000. The con- 
tractors, Earnest and Co., have signed a 
contract with Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
for the purchase of 50 Arkla-Servel year- 
round air conditioners for the homes. The 
utility is also supplying a picturesque gas 
light for each home. All 50 gas ranges in the 
homes will be built-in models. 


Spokane Natural would 


HE BOARDS of directors of Washington 

Water Power Co. and Spokane Natural 
Gas Co. have approved an agreement whereby 
Spokane Natural would be merged into 
Washington Water Power, which is to be 
the surviving company. 

Applications requesting approval of the 
merger will be filed with regulatory bodies 
in the near future. Approval of the stock- 
holders of both companies will be requested 





New type of advertising—on license 
“So, Fie 


plates 
: | 





When the state of Washington changed its license plate numbering system, Washington Natural Gas 
Co. saw the extra chance to promote gas, and took advantage of it. By special permission, the com- 
pany obtained the prefix GAS for all its service automobiles. Shown is President Charles M. 
Sturkey admiring one of these novel plates which are causing considerable comment in the area 


merge into Washington Water Power 


at stockholders’ meetings to be held on or 
before May 9. 

It is proposed that Washington Water 
Power will assume all the assets and liabili- 
ties of Spokane Natural and exchange .2174 
shares of common stock for each share of 
Spokane Natural common stock. 

Nathan Gellert, president of the gas com- 
pany, stated that the operations of the two 
companies could be combined with consid- 


erable benefit to the customers of both or- 
ganizations. Kinsey M. Robinson, president 
of the electric company, said that combining 
operation and maintenance including meter 
reading, billing, collections, and general su- 
pervision, would make it possible to keep 
the lowest possible rates for service and per- 
mit the combined company to proceed with 
the extension of gas service at the earliest 
possible date. 


Institute of Gas Technology to offer five advanced summer courses 


N ENLARGED summer session offering 

five courses in natural gas technology 
has been announced by the Institute of Gas 
Technology of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Because it was necessary to refuse many 
enrollment applications for the “Natural 
Gas Distribution” course in 1957, two 
classes will be offered in 1958. “Natural 


Kansas-Nebraska starts 


ANSAS-NEBRASKA Natural Gas Co. has 

announced a new employee awards pro- 
gram to be conducted on an annual basis 
throughout the four-state area in which the 
company operates. The program is designed 
to honor outstanding accomplishments by 
employees, to give proper recognition to 
those responsible for such accomplishments, 
and to encourage still greater initiative among 
employees in their work. 

Two separate awards will be available to 
eligible full-time employees each calendar 
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Gas Distribution—Fundamentals” will be 
presented June 9-27, and “Natural Gas Dis- 
tribution—Selected Topics” will be offered 
July 28-Aug. 15. The first course will be 
the basic course, while the second will be 
a modified course slanted to meet the spe- 
cialized needs of more experienced men in 
the gas industry. 

Other courses to be offered are: “Natural 


Gas Production and Processing,” July 7-25; 
“Natural Gas Transmission,” June 9-27; 
“Natural Gas Fuel Utilization,’’ July 7-25. 

Instruction is at the college senior level 
and covers gas engineering fundamentals, 
current problems and practices of the gas 
industry, current research, and up-to-date 
methods and instruments of measurement 
and calculation. 


annual employee awards program 


year. 

One will be offered for outstanding ac- 
complishment in the field of public relations 
beyond the normal course of duties and will 
be judged on its promotion of public under- 
standing and acceptance of Kansas-Nebraska 
and/or the natural gas industry. The other 
will be presented for an outstanding contribu- 
tion toward the improved efficiency and/or 
economy in the operation of company busi- 
ness. 


Nominations for consideration for the 


awards are to be made by supervisors 
through Kansas-Nebraska’s public relations 
department. 

Final judging of entries will be made by 
an Awards Committee composed of three of- 
ficers of the company. The winner in either 
category will receive a $100 U. S. Savings 
bond and a suitably inscribed, framed certif- 
icate of achievement. No awards will be 
made if, in the opinion of the judges, no 
outstanding accomplishments are made dur- 
ing the calendar year under consideration. 
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Round-up of gas utility 


The following is a round-up of annual 
reports issued up to last month. Gas industry 
totals presented by A. G. A. President Robert 
W. Otto in A. G. A.’s year-end report are as 
follows: customers, 30,385,700; sales, 74.36 
billion therms; and proved recoverable re- 
serves, 237.8 trillion cubic feet. 


* Columbia Gas System and_ subsidiary 
companies report consolidated net revenues 
from sales of gas at $368.5 million for 
1957. Gas sales reached a new high of 646 
billion cubic feet, an increase of nearly 7 
per cent over 1956. At the end of 1957, 
over 1.1 million of the system’s 1.4 mil- 
lion residential and commercial customers 
were heating with gas. Of the system’s 
gross revenues totalling $376 million, 
nearly $30.5 million represented net in- 
come. This is an increase of over $1 mil- 
lion in net income more than the previous 
year. 


* Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. announces 
in its annual report that gas operating rev- 
enues of over $46.6 million showed an in- 
crease of $3.4 million—or nearly 8 per 
cent—over 1956. Gas operating expenses 
increased $3.5 million resulting in a small 
decrease in gas department earnings. Also 
in the annual report, it is mentioned that 
a recent survey in the area indicates that 
the company rates very high in public 
opinion. 


* Consolidated Natural Gas Co. reports 
earnings for 1957 of $27.8 million, as com- 
pared with $27.0 million in 1956. Total 
revenues were $281 million as compared 
with $266 million in 1956. Gas sales went 
from 468 billion cubic feet to 472 billion, 


Top-of-the-range 





Diana Copp and Mary Lu Fiala, both of Southern 
Counties Gas, enjoy cake baked in a high broiler 
oven during a special preview of new Gaffers & 
Sattler line. Present were 325 employees of 
Southern Counties and Southern California Gas 
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annual reports for 195/ 


total customers from 1.0 million to 1.1 mil- 
lion, and househeating customers from 
883,000 to 945,000. Consolidated mentions 
that in 1957 its system companies partici- 
pated in sponsoring “Playhouse 90,” the 
Mrs. America Contest, and the Bing 
Crosby “White Christmas” promotion. In 
addition, the report mentions that several 
individual departments in Consolidated 
system companies were cited by A. G. A. 
for their safety records. 


* Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto, in its 
annual report for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1957, indicates that the significant growth 
in volume of natural gas sold—from 8.9 
trillion cubic feet in 1956 to 14.8 trillion 
cubic feet in 1957—more than offset the 
effect of rate reductions, increases in oper- 
ating expenses, and increased costs of 
borrowing money for expansion. The num- 
ber of customers increased from 179,000 to 
192,000 (over 2,000 of these are customers 
served by systems acquired during the 
year) but the most significant aspect of 
the sales increase has been the rise in aver- 
age use per residential and industrial cus- 
tomers. Operating revenues from gas sales 
totalled $20 million. The company’s third 
voluntary rate reduction in the past four 
years became effective Oct. 1, 1957. 


* Houston Natural Gas Corp. announces 
that for the year ending July 31, 1957, 
total operating revenues of the company 
and its subsidiaries were $26.7 million, ex- 
ceeding by nearly $10 million those of the 
year before. Most of the $7.7 increase in 
operating revenue deductions is directly 
related to the Houston Gas Pipe Line Co. 
which was acquired Nov. 1, 1956. Net 
income of $2.2 million was 59 per cent 
greater than in the preceding year. The 
annual report hails as “one of the most 
significant events related to load-building 
activities” the company’s participation in 
“Playhouse 90,” and mentions also the 
company’s participation in the Mrs. Amer- 
ica Contest. 


* Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Co. an- 
nounces that in 1957 its gas revenues were 
nearly $20 million, for an increase of 8 
per cent over 1956. Gas sales went up 4 
million therms for a total of 330 million 
therms, and gas customers rose from over 
120,000 to 123,000. Net income from gas 
and electricity combined rose 7 per cent 
to nearly $5.4 million. 


* Laclede Gas Co., in its annual report for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1957, an- 
nounces that operating revenues increasea 
by $1 million for a total of $45.6 million, 
customers increased by 6,000 for a_ total 
of 370,000 at the year-end, and sales in 
therms increased by about 3.6 million therms 
for a total of 581 million therms. A drop 
of about $60,000 in net income was due to 
warmer weather. The report notes that the 
company won an A. G. A. award for its 
outstanding public information program 





during the development of Laclede’s under. 
ground storage project. 


* New Jersey Natural Gas Co. announces 
that in 1957 its operating revenues were 
about $12 million, or $1 million higher 
than the year before. Operating expenses 
were up nearly $1 million, for a total of 
over $10 million. Net income, which was 
about $1 million in 1956, rose by over 
$90,000. Over 6.9 billion cubic feet of gas 
were sold, as compared with 6.1 billion 
cubic feet in 1956. During 1957, the com. 
pany’s average gas customer used twice as 
much gas as in 1950. 


* Northern Natural Gas Co. and subsidj. 
aries show a $16 million increase in reve. 
nues from gas sales, for a total of $123 
million; total operating revenues were 
over $128 million. Total operating ex. 
penses and taxes came to nearly $107 
million, which is almost $16 million more 
than the year before. Net income was $15 
million, or about $1 million more than in 
1956. Gas sales rose to about 390 billion 
cubic feet. 


* North Shore Gas Co. of Waukegan, Ill, 
gives the following data in its annual re. 
port for the year ending Sept. 30, 1957, 
Operating revenues from gas sales were 
$6.5 million, an increase of about $400,000; 
operating revenue deductions were nearly 
$5.6 million; and net income rose about 
$53,000 for a total of $810,000. The an- 
nual report mentions that the company te- 
duced lost-time accidents by over 30 per 
cent from the year before, and the com- 
pany received an A. G. A. award for re- 
ducing its lost-time accidents by 25 per 
cent during the calendar year 1956. 


* Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. and 
subsidiary companies had a net income of 
nearly $14.8 million in 1957—nearly $500, 
000 more than the year before. The con- 
solidated statement shows operating reve- 
nues from gas sales at $166 million, an 
increase of $6 million, and total operating 
expenses at $148 million, also an increase 
of $6 million. Gas sales were greater than 
in any previous year. The report notes that 
Peoples Gas is one of the co-sponsors of 
“Playhouse 90.” 


* Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. showed 
record gas sales for the company of 548 
billion cubic feet. Consolidated net income 
for the company and its subsidiaries rose 
to a new high of $24.9 million, total oper- 
ating revenues rose to a new high of $229 
million, with revenues from gas sales at 
nearly $190 million. Operating expenses 
and taxes totalled nearly $193 million. 


* Wisconsin Public Service Co. reports gas 
sales at $7.8 million, over $1 million more 
than the year before. Net income from all 
types of operations totalled nearly $5.5 
million. 
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A.G.A. announces new publications 


The following publications are available 
from the Order Department at A. G. A. 
Headquarters; the one listed under Labo- 
ratories is also available from A. G. A.’s 
Cleveland Laboratories. When requesting 
any of these publications, please mention 
the Bureau or Department under which it 
is listed. 


RESEARCH 

- Influence of Port Design and Gas Com- 
position on Flame Characteristics of At- 
mospheric Burners, by J. C. Griffiths and 
E. J. Weber. This publication—Research 


Bulletin 77—is available at $2.50 a copy. 


PROMOTION 


* Steps to Success. Copies are $2 each. 


LABORATORIES 


* American Standard Approval Require- 
ments for Domestic Gas-Fired Incinerators, 
Z21.6-1957, effective Jan. 1, 1958. $2 a copy. 


STATISTICAL 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
January 1958. Free of charge. 


New division headquarters opened 


ORTHERN ILLINOIS Gas Co. opened 

new division headquarters in Glenview 
recently as part of the utility’s continuing 
program to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mands for service in the north and northwest 
suburban areas. Construction of the new co- 
Jonial styled brick office, stores department 
and service buildings on the 16-acre site 
began late in 1956, and the general move of 


all operations from outmoded quarters in 
Evanston was accomplished the night of Jan. 
3 without interruption to vital services. The 
new headquarters houses facilities for admin- 
istrative, sales, customer service, operating, 
stores, meter and transportation departments 
to serve the utility's approximate 107,000 
customers located in the north and north- 
west suburban areas. 


Residential use rises 
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The gas utility industry has added an average 
of 830,000 new residential customers a year dur- 
ing the past decade, for a total increase of 42 
per cent since 1947. Residential use of utility 
gas has increased to nearly 25 billion therms 


Natural gas common stocks make strong recovery in January 


ATURAL GAS common stock prices, after 

dropping to 1957 lows in December in 
the wake of the adverse “Memphis decision” 
now scheduled for review by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, made a strong recovery during 
January. 

The American Gas Association, in its 
monthly summary of data reported weekly 


by Moody’s Public Utilities, said the average 
price of $38.62 a share at the end of January 
represented a rally of 11.8 per cent over the 
previous month. The average dividend on 
natural gas common stocks in January was 
$1.91, for a yield of nearly 5 per cent. 
Transmission and distribution company 
common stocks scored substantial gains from 


the recent 1957 low prices. Transmission 
stocks climbed 15.8 per cent to $48.85 a 
share and the average dividend of $2.31 a 
share indicates a yield of 4.73 per cent. 

Distribution stock prices, averaging $28.89 
at the end of January, were up 12.5 per cent. 
A return of 5.27 per cent was produced by 
average dividends of $1.49. 


Committee schedules $60,000 in commercial advertising 


HE A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial 

Advertising Committee, at its Feb. 6 
meeting in New York City, approved and 
authorized the scheduling of $60,000 of com- 
mercial air conditioning advertising which 
will appear in 1958 starting with the March 
issues of the following magazines: Archi- 
tectural Forum; Architectural Record; Pro- 


gressive Architecture; Newsweek; Heating, 
Piping, and Air Conditioning; Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating and Ventilating; Air Con- 
ditioning, Heating and Ventilating Guide 
(Annual) ; and American Institute of Archi- 
tects Journal. 

There will also be additional industrial 
and commercial air conditioning advertising 


featuring heavy tonnage equipment by Carrier, 
York, and other manufacturers, as installed 
in large buildings and airports such as Idle- 
wild and Love Field. 

This air conditioning advertising will be 
of an institutional nature and will feature 
secondarily mass feeding and commercial 
cooking equipment. 


Status of reimbursement to utilities for highway relocation 


N TESTIMONY before the Subcommittee 

on Public Roads of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks on Jan. 8 advised that his 
department is drafting legislation to repeal 
or restrict the use of federal aid highway 
funds to reimburse utilities. He also indicated 
that legislation is being prepared to restrict 
or eliminate the occupancy by utilities of the 
rights-of-way of highways on the interstate 
system, 

The greatly expanded highway program in 
the U. S$. will require many more relocations 
of utility facilities in the future than in past 
years, and even now in all too many cases 
utilities are forced to bear the cost of this 
telocation. It therefore appears to be timely 
for utilities to make known the fact that 
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when they are not reimbursed, the utility 
customer must ultimately bear the costs. 

Information available to the American Gas 
Association indicates that the following is 
the present status of reimbursements. 

When utility facilities located in an in- 
terstate highway are relocated, the cost will 
be reimbursed in these 12 states: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 

For facilities in any other type of public 
street or highway, relocation costs will be 
reimbursed in the foregoing 12 states and 
also in Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Utah. 

In these 16 states, if the highway is a 
federal aid highway, federal funds may be 


used for reimbursement to utility companies. 

A portion of the relocation costs where 
federal aid highways are concerned will, 
under certain circumstances, be reimbursed 
in Massachusetts, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii. Georgia and 
Pennsylvania will make reimbursements only 
to publicly owned utilities. Six states make 
partial or complete reimbursement in the 
case of turnpikes, freeways, or similar types 
of roads; the six are California, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

Except as listed herein, the cost of relo- 
cating utility facilities in public streets or 
highways—due to highway construction or 
relocation—must be borne by the utility 
companies involved. 
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Peoples Natural uses Gasnik display 





A world globe with moving gas flame ‘‘satellite’ decorates a Peoples Natural Gas Co. window, point- 
ing out to customers that gas is both modern and universal. Through a battery apparatus, the gas 
flame continuously circles the globe. This display has attracted widespread attention in Pittsburgh 





Abbott GEM chairman 


C H. ABBOTT, treasurer of the Sprague 
. Meter Co., has been elected chairman of 
the GEM Committee, gas industry promotion 
group. K. R. D. Wolfe of the Fisher Gover. 
nor Co. was elected vice-chairman. Mr. Abbott 
succeeds C. Benson Dushane Jr., American 
Meter Co., who was named to serve as one 
of the members of the GEM operating com. 
mittee. The other committee members are 
Paul Kreuch, Rockwell Manufacturing Co, 
and E. C. Hemes, Vulcan Rubber Products 
Division of Reeves Bros., Inc. GEM, drawing 
its name from the gas equipment manufac. 
turers that make up its membership, conducts 
a varied program of advertising and other 
projects designed to promote the seven house. 
hold uses of gas. Although the members’ 
products are not generally sold to the public, 
the GEM participants concentrate on con. 
sumer advertising. 


Gas dryers only 


TIGLITZ CORP., Louisville, Ky., has 

announced that it will manufacture its 
complete line of Sun-Aire dryers for gas 
operation only. The reason is that the tre. 
mendous popularity of the Sun-Aire gas 
dryer as a harmonizing companion to the 
nationally-advertised electric washers war- 
ranted discontinuing the electric dryer 
models. 


Gas heating used in nearly all new St. Louis homes 


N NEW HOMES of the Greater St. Louis 

area, gas continues to be by far the pre- 
dominant fuel, a continuing survey con- 
ducted by Laclede Gas Co. indicates. Per- 
fect or near perfect saturation in heating 
and water heating is reported month after 
month in surveys of new construction on 
company lines by Laclede’s market research 
office. 

For December the results were: house- 
heating, 99.6 per cent; water heating, 100 
per cent. 


More and more new homes in the St. 
Louis area are equipped with gas built-in 
ranges, according to the survey. Of all new 
housing surveyed during December, 40 per 
cent had either gas or electric built-ins. Of 
this amount, the ratio of gas to electric was 
2 to 1. For November the built-in satura- 
tion was 38 per cent. This compares with 
an 18 per cent proportion of built-ins in 
new homes surveyed during December 1956, 
and 22 per cent for November of that year. 
The proportion of gas to electric at that 


time was somewhat less for gas. 

Gas dryers are continuing to sell con- 
siderably better than the national average, 
the survey reveals. Monthly checks during 
1957 showed margins of less than 1.5 to 1 
in favor of electric. This compares with a 
national average of about 2.5 to 1. 

During December, 16 per cent of new 
homes surveyed had gas dryers, 21 per cent 
electric. In December 1956, the dryer satu- 
ration in new homes surveyed was 12 per 
cent gas and 16 per cent electric. 


Highlights of cases before the Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


e@ American Louisiana Pipe Line Co. has 
been authorized by the FPC to construct and 
operate about 12 miles of pipeline and ap- 
purtenant facilities to connect additional 
gas supplies in Louisiana. Cost of the proj- 
ect is $1.5 million. 


e@ Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. filed a 
budget type application with the FPC re- 
questing authorization to construct and op- 
erate natural gas facilities as required to 
connect with new gas supplies and to make 
sales to industrial customers. Over-all cost 
of facilities is estimated at $2.3 million 
with no single project to exceed $500,000. 


@ Atlantic Seaboard Corp. was granted 
authorization by the FPC to construct and 
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operate nearly six miles of loopline and 
add 4,880 compressor horsepower to exist- 
ing stations in West Virginia at an esti- 
mated cost of $2.5 million. This project 
will permit additional wholesale deliveries 
to Virginia Gas Distribution Corp. 


@ Gulf Interstate Gas Co. received tem- 
porary authorization to construct about 406 
miles of main line and lateral line loops at 
an estimated cost of $51 million in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
to raise daily capacity from 575 to 666 
million cubic feet of gas. The company’s 
only customer, United Fuel Gas Co., de- 
sires 662 million cubic feet daily during 
the first three months of 1959. 


e@ Northern Natural Gas Co. received tem- 
porary authorization from the FPC to con- 


struct and operate about 28 miles of loopline 
in Oklahoma and Texas at an estimated 
cost of $3 million. Company claims that it 
will save as much as $100,000 in construc- 
tion costs by having these facilities con- 
structed at the same time as previously au- 
thorized main line loops. 


@ Permian Basin Pipeline Co. has been 
authorized by the FPC to purchase a 1,350 
horsepower compressor unit from Phillips 
Petroleum ‘and operate it as part of the 
Andrews compressor station in Texas, and 
to turbocharge six existing units. This au- 
thorization will increase the Andrews sta- 
tion capacity by 4,050 horsepower at af 
over-all cost of $900,000. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. and 
its subsidiary, Wilcox Trend Gathering 
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System, Inc. have received authorization of 
their budget-type applications to construct 
and operate natural gas facilities designed 
to attach new gas supplies to their trans- 
mission systems. The Texas Eastern authori- 
zation is limited to an over-all cost of $3 
million, with no single project to exceed 
$500,000. The subsidiary is limited to a 
total cost of $1 million, with no single 
project to exceed $150,000. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Co. received au- 
thorization from the FPC to construct and 
operate approximately 13 miles of trans- 
mission pipeline and 17 miles of lateral 
supply lines together with appurtenant fa- 
cilities in Louisiana, at an over-all cost of 
$2.7 million. The facilities will enable the 
company to take additional deliveries from 
wells in the area. The company has filed 
another application with the FPC request- 
ing authority to construct approximately 
203 miles of 30 inch natural gas pipeline 
paralleling an existing line between New 
Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala. These fa- 
cilities, to be constructed at an estimated 
cost of $33.8 million, will enable the com- 
pany to serve the increasing natural gas re- 
quirements of the Mobile-Pensacola area 
from south Louisiana fields to offset the 
declining reserves in other areas. 


Rate cases 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Co. after five 
months suspension received FPC permis- 
sion, effective Jan. 1, 1958, to collect sub- 
ject to refund a $16.5 million annual natu- 
ral gas rate increase affecting 28 whole- 
sale customers in Arizona, California, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Texas. As a result of 
the Memphis case, the Commission required 
El Paso Natural Gas to post a bond assur- 
ing the refund of that portion of the in- 
crease that may ultimately be disallowed. 
Former FPC policy required a promise to 
refund rather than posting a bond. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. and 
the Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. have 
been permitted by the FPC to put whole- 
sale natural gas rate increases in effect, pro- 
vided 100 per cent bonds or the equivalent 
are filed to assure refunds of amounts that 
may be subsequently disallowed. The $11.3 
million annual increase by Texas Eastern 
Transmission, effective Nov. 10, 1957, ap- 
plies to over 60 wholesale customers in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. The $2 million annual increase 
by Algonquin Gas Transmission became 
effective Nov. 12, 1957 for 24 wholesale 
customers in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 


@ Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has been 
authorized by the FPC to put into effect, 
Jan. 20, 1958, a $1.5 million annual whole- 
sale natural gas rate increase proposed as 
a substitute for a $3.4 million increase un- 
der suspension since last July. The author- 
ization followed agreement reached with all 
customers except Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion, which company gave a conditional 
consent. The company based its request on 
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Shirley Pemberton of Robertshaw-Fulton hands keys to new Chevrolet to Helen Yalch, a home service 
for Oklahoma Natural, who won the car in Robershaw-Fulton’s Automatic Range Top Demonstration 


Contest. Miss Yalch’s winning demonstration ¢ 


ae .é 


in placing a facial tissue in a dry sauce- 





pan over 200 degrees of heat. With automatic top burner heat control the tissue was not even 
scorched, while the same experiment over ordinary controls caused the tissue to burst into flames 


increased costs, particularly increases in the 
cost of purchased gas. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Co. was granted a 
$5.4 million annual wholesale natural gas 
rate increase by the FPC, effective as of 
Dec. 1, 1957, subject to refund and subject 
to posting a bond or equivalent assurance 
respecting refund, with the Commission. 
The Tyler Gas Service Co., the City of 
Tyler, Texas, Willmut Gas and Oil, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Gas, Memphis Light, Gas 
& Water, and the City of Memphis, Tenn., 
raised the issue of the company’s right to 
change its rates, as well as the jurisdiction 
of the FPC to conduct the proceeding, and 
placed their reliance on decisions reached 
in the Mobile, Sierra, and Memphis cases. 
The Commission stated it is not passing on 
the general issue, as raised by the dissent- 
ers, but is confining itself to its duties in 
respect to the request of United Gas Pipe 
Line. 

In other FPC actions, a decision by one 
of the presiding examiners, authorizing 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. to retire 
a portion of its “Little Inch” pipeline 
from natural gas service, was adopted. The 
authorization is subject to conditions pro- 
posed by intervening barge operators, who 
will drop their protests if agreed to by the 
company. The conditions agreed to provide 
that the company shall not include in its 
natural gas costs any of its accounts for 
investment, operating costs, or revenues 
from oil operations; oil losses may not be 
charged against gas operations; a five-year 
moratorium on construction of laterals from 
the “Little Inch” to river ports; and that 


the line be operated as a common carrier at 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates; 
and have a base valuation of $110 million. 

The Haucke Pipe Line Co. of Cotton- 
wood Falls, Kan., and the Illinois Power 
Co. of Decatur, Ill., have been exempted 
from regulation under the Natural Gas Act 
pursuant to the terms of the Hinshaw 
Amendment. These actions make a total of 
111 companies which have been exempted 
since the Hinshaw Amendment became ef- 
fective March 27, 1954. 


SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT GAS PRODUCER 
RATE FILINGS—DECEMBER 1957 


Annual 
Number Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 10 $ 254 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 191 1,058,184 
Rate increases suspended 293 14,892,205 
Total rate increases 494 15,950,643 
Tox rate decreases allowed 
without suspension 6 20,131 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension = - 
Total rate decreases 6 20,131 
Total rate filings (all 
types) 601 - 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954 to 
Dec. 31, 1957 27,011 =~ 
Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension (during 
December) 7 330,015 
Amount allowed - _ 
Amount disallowed - - 
Amount withdrawn 7 330,015 
Rate increases suspended 
and pending as of Dec. 
31, 1957 1,039 $50,087,343 
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Hold second Michigan gas sales conference 





The second annual Michigan Gas Sales Conference, attended by 28 men with all the state’s gas com- 
panies represented, was held in Battle Creek last month. Shown here are the speakers (seated, I. 
to r.): Robert K. Alwardt, Michigan Consol’dated; Ear! Lee, Consumers Power; Paul Inskeep, A. G. A., 
moderator; Ronald Kohl, Michigan Consolidated; Robert M. Marberry, RCA-Whirlpool. Standing 
are (I. to r.): Edward Hoskins, Citizens Gas Fuel, committee member; Robert F. Hagemann Jr., 
Southeastern Michigan Gas, chairman; Bernard C. Paul, Michigan Gas Utiliiies, committee member 





32nd convention 


HE 32nd annual meeting of The Natural 

Gas and Petroleum Association of Canada 
will be held at the Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont., May 22-23. A_ business 
session will be held on the evening of May 
22 for the presentation of reports, appoint. 
ment of committees and the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the 
meeting. Presentation of golf prizes earned 
that afternoon will also be made at this 
session. The morning and afternoon session 
on May 23 will be devoted to the presenta. 
tion of papers and discussion of practical 
problems of interest to all members. That 
evening the annual banquet will be held. 
Delegates will be accommodated at the 
Prince Edward and Norton Palmer hotels. 


Slocum ‘Boss of Year’ 


R. SLOCUM, district manager for the 

. Central Electric & Gas Co. at Columbus. 
Neb., was selected by the local Junior Cham. 
ber of Commerce as the “Boss of the Year.” 
He was chosen from several finalists who had 
a history of executive ability and fine work. 
Mr. Slocum has been in the utility industry 
for the past 42 years, and has spent 30 of 
those years with Central Electric & Gas. 


Peoples Natural prepares for unforeseen major emergencies 


EOPLES NATURAL Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pa., is making detailed plans to meet situ- 
ations it hopes will never occur. Proceeding 
on the theory that hardship situations could 
develop, the company is deciding now who 
will do what—and how—in the event of 
possible emergencies. 

Vice-President Christy Payne Jr. is heading 
the Emergency Procedures Committee as 


chairman. 

In broad outline, emergency preparation 
phases being considered include administra- 
tion, security, communications, public rela- 
tions, damage control, records preservation, 
purchasing procedures, and emergency trans- 
portation, housing, and feeding facilities. 

Committee members are presently occupied 
with studies relating to alternate sources of 


supply, availability of emergency equipment, 
type and extent of emergency communications 
facilities, and procedures for aiding vicinity 
newspapers in getting a full and continuing 
account of developments. 

Ultimate objective of the detailed studies 
is a comprehensive emergency plan that will 
make Peoples Gas the master of major emer- 
gencies affecting the company. 


Mid-West Industrial Gas Council elects Lewis, Van Hoef, Dawson 


HE Mid-West Industrial Gas Council held 

its winter meeting on Jan. 17, at Chicago’s 
LaSalle Hotel. J. H. Mikula, Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., conducted the 
business meeting at which the following off- 
cers were unanimously elected for 1958: 
chairman, G. C. Lewis, Northern Illinois 
Gas Co.; vice-chairman, A. J. Van Hoef, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, F. J. Dawson, Peoples Gas Lig*=t 
& Coke Co. 

Morning speakers were E. L. Tornquist, 
research engineer, Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
and S. Lloyd Nemeyer, president, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. 

Mr. Tornquist, speaking on “Straws in the 
Wind for 1975,” said that “The gas industry 
has basic advantages that permit use of many 
of the new advances in technology. Among 
these are low transmission and distribution 
costs on a Btu basis per therm of energy 
delivered to the customer.” He explained 
that some of the areas in which research 
holds promise for future technological ad- 
vances are: gasification processes based on 
new concepts; the free piston turbine, which 
should enhance the use of natural gas to 
produce power; and the fuel cell, by which 
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gaseous energy can be converted directly into 
electricity at efficiencies between 65 per cent 
and 80 per cent, and with power-to-volume 
ratios of one kilowatt per cubic foot, or 
better; new concepts of reducing iron ores 
through the use of natural gas; new insight 
into chemical reactions by the use of the 
free radical, which could create new uses for 
gas, as well as aid in other fields; and de- 
velopment of improved natural gas liquefac- 
tion and storage systems as a result of the 
barge transportation of liquefied natural gas. 

Speaking on “Rebirth of a Market,” Mr. 
Nemeyer outlined what was done in the 
Milwaukee area by the utility company to 
promote the sale of gas by the company and 
appliance dealers after a new supply of pipe- 
line gas was received. He quoted the results 
of their first sales program which by far 
exceeded their fondest hopes, and outlined 
some of the promotional and advertising 
plans for the immediate future. 

In the afternoon session the speakers were 
Leonard E. Ravich, infra-red consultant, 
Perfection Industries, Division of Hupp 
Corp., and Russell F. Novy, research engi- 
neer, Lindberg Engineering Co. 

Mr. Ravich spoke on industrial use of 


Perfection infra-red generators, and with the 
use of slides, illustrated the construction de 
tails of the Schwank infra-red gas heaters, 
telling interesting applications of their use 
in industrial plants. 

Mr. Novy gave an illustrated talk on 
‘Automatic Control of Furnace Atmospheres.” 
He emphasized that heat treating of modem 
alloys requires close control of the chemical 
constituents of atmosphere gas, and_ then 
demonstrated instrumentation which would 
provide automatic control of these constitu: 
ents. 

Arthur Q. Smith, publicity director, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section, Ameti- 
can Gas Association, told members that there 
is a need for more case history material tf 
provide a greater flow of articles to the trade 
magazines. He said A. G. A. needs the help 
of industrial and commercial gas men in the 
development of articles that, can be released 
to trade publications in the respective fields 
of industrial and commercial gas utilization. 
Copies of A. G. A. Information Letter No. 
82 on “Writing an Article” were distributed. 

The spring meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Louis Joliet, in Joliet, Illinois, May 
15-16. 
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Happ elected 


T A RECENT meeting of the Gas In- 

stitute of Greater Chicagoland Inc. held 
in Chicago, the following officers were 
elected for a one-year term: president, Jerome 
P. Happ, North Shore Gas Co.; first vice- 
president, Leonard E. Nyberg, Western Pro- 

e Co.; second vice-president, James R. 
Bass, Bass Bottled Gas Co.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Risner, Norge Sales Corp.; and 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur Nepstad, Industrial 
Specialties Co. 

The purpose of the Gas Institute of Greater 
Chicagoland is: 

“To promote the sale and use of gas in 
the greater Chicagoland area as domestic, 
commercial and industrial fuel and to aid 
the promotion and selling plans of its mem- 
bets; to cooperate with the various industry 
gas associations in matters relating to the 
promotion and sale of all natural, manufac- 
tured, mixed and liquefied petroleum gas; to 
further understanding and cooperation be- 
tween members of the institute.’ New direc- 
tors of the group, in addition to Mr. Happ, 
are. C. G. Homuth, True Blue Oil Co.; 
R. A. Miller, Miller Dri-Gas Co.; L. E. 
Nyberg, Western Propane Co., and R. T. 
Bestbrook, Wesco Gas & Appliance Co. 


Columbia University to 


TWO-WEEK ASSEMBLY of executives 

for the specialized study of management 
in the utility industry will again be con- 
ducted by Columbia University. This seventh 
annual Utility Management Workshop will 
be held from July 27 through Aug. 8 at Ar- 
den House, the former estate of Edward 
Henry Harriman, in Harriman, N. Y. 

The workshop’s purpose is not to provide 
participants with a formula for solving a 
cost problem or a rate case; it is rather to 
stimulate the ability to apply imagination 
and iniative to the handling of a wide va- 
riety of ever-changing situations. 


Ohio Fuel sets up new radio station 


GLEAMING 300-foot tower of steel in a 

field half way between New Albany and 
Newark marks the site of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co.’s new central base radio station. 

Atop the tower is a coaxial-type antenna 
for the company’s 250-watt station that will 
beam messages to nearly every section of 
Ohio, and even into Kentucky. The new 
station forms the heart of a two-way radio 
system that enables the gas company to speed 
up field operations, and coordinate activities 
of various departments. It was constructed 
at a cost of about $17,000. It replaces one in 
operation since 1949 in east Columbus, Ohio, 
which was discontinued because efficiency was 
being impaired by electrical interference. 

Ohio Fuel’s FM radio network consists of 
27 base stations, and 162 mobile transmitter- 
receiver units in company trucks and cars. 
The new station will also be used by the 
Preston Oil Co., also a subsidiary of the 
Columbia Gas System. 

Station will operate automatically. Radio 
signals will be relayed to and from the main 
transmitter and tower by microwave systems 
installed at Ohio Fuel’s Brentnell Avenue 
office, and Preston Oil’s Newark office. 





Operation of 250-watt transmitter at Ohio Fuel’s 
new central base radio station is discussed by A. R. 





Good (I), «¢ ications superintendent, 
and P. W. Rogers, vice-president—chief engineer 


hold seventh utility management workshop 


Students will be presented with the new- 
est concepts in organization theory, decision 
theory, human relations skills, and communi- 
cation and information theory. 

The fields of study this year are ‘“The 
Manager and His Subordinates” and “Man- 
ager Development.’ The workshop is limited 
to 36 students. 

Applications for this course should be sent 
to Prof. R. T. Livingston, Department of In- 
dustrial and Management Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
Each application should be accompanied by 
a letter describing the background qualifica- 


tions and responsibilities of the company’s 
nominee for the course. A fee of $1,000 
covers tuition, research and instructional ma- 
terials, books, living accommodations, and 
meals. 

A. G. A. member companies which sent 
representatives to last year’s workshop are 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Long Island Lighting 
Co., Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Min- 
neapolis Gas Co., New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Northern States Power Co., United Gas Im- 
provement Co., and Washington Gas Light Co. 


Gas industry sales show 8.8 per cent rise in December 


HE GAS UTILITY and pipeline industry 

achieved total sales of more than eight 
billion therms during last December, for an 
88 per cent increase over the previous De- 
cember, the American Gas Association re- 
ports. A year ago the comparative gain was 
only 4.4 per cent. 

A tise from 7.368 billion therms in 1956 
to 8.016 billion therms last December was 
attributed to a greater number of customers, 
colder weather than the year before and 
greater use of gas by industrial customers. 

Industrial sales showed a year-to-year gain 
of 8.5 per cent to a total of 3.37 billion 
therms despite the fact that industrial pro- 
duction, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board index, was declining 7.5 per cent. The 
industrial production index (1947-1949 = 
100) was 136 in December, a drop of 11 
points from December 1956. The December 
index of gas sales is 245.5 (1947-1949 = 
100), compared with 225.6 a year earlier. 

Natural gas sales in December aggregated 
7.156 billion therms, a rise of 8.9 per cent 
over December 1956. Sales of mixed gas ad- 
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vanced 7.4 per cent to 240 million therms 
while manufactured gas sales declined 12 
per cent to 21 million therms. 


The data shown below will be superseded 
by the forthcoming “Report of Gas Industry 
Operations, Fourth Quarter 1957.” 


SUMMARY OF GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 


Gas Classification 





Month of December 


Total M Therms 
Natural Gas M Therms 
Manufactured and Mixed Gas M Therms 
Manufactured Gas M Therms 
Mixed Gas M Therms 


Twelve Months Ending December 31 


Total M Therms 
Natural Gas M Therms 
Manufactured and Mixed Gas M Therms 
Manufactured Gas M Therms 
Mixed Gas M Therms 


December Total Gas Sales Index 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


December Degree Day Index 
(1947-1949 = 100) 





Per Cent 

1957 1956 Change 
8,016,000 7,368,300 + 88 
7,755,800 7,121,800 + 89 
260,200 246,500 + 5.6 
20,600 23,400 —12.0 
239,600 223,100 + 7.4 
75,892,200 72,845,600 + 4.2 
73,602,000 69,804,200 + 5.4 
2,290,200 3,041,400 —24.7 
200,400 331,500 —39.5 
2,089,800 2,709,900 —22.9 
245.5 225.6 + 88 
81.7 77.5 + 5.4 
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HE THREE top executives of The Day- 

ton Power and Light Co. were moved up 
last month. Frank M. Tait was named hon- 
orary chairman of the board; Kenneth C. 
Long was named chairman of the board; 
and James M. Stuart was named president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Tait will continue as a member of 
the board. He asked the board, however, 
to reduce his duties so that he could de- 
vote more time to the Frank M. Tait Foun- 
dation that he created in 1955. 

Mr. Tait first went to Dayton in 1904 to 
survey the area for a utilities investment 


firm. Because he liked what he saw, the 
local company was purchased and Mr. Tait 
was placed in charge. In spite of his nu- 
merous activities his associates have always 
known that DP&L was his foremost interest. 
They claim that his personal enthusiasm 
was an important factor in the growth of 
this area. 

In addition to his utility interest Mr. 
Tait is a nationally known industrialist. He 
is chairman of the board of the Tait Manu- 
facturing Co. of Dayton and a director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co. of Birming- 





Three top executives moved up at Dayton Power and Light Co. 


ham, Ala. At one time he was active in 
the management of 35 major corporations 

Mr. Long started his career with DPaL 
in June 1913. His upward climb took him 
through a variety of positions to the pres 
idency in January 1946. 

Mr. Stuart started with the company gs 
a co-op student from the University of Cig. 
cinnati in March 1923. His career was algo 
marked by a steady progression of promo. 
tions through increasingly more responsible 
positions. He became a vice-president jp 
January 1947 and associate general map. 
ager in August 1948. 


Arkla names Stephens president and Walbridge vice-president 


R. STEPHENS has been named presi- 

. dent of Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 
of Evansville, Ind., a subsidiary of Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. 

Les E. Walbridge, Evansville, Ind., Arkla 
general manager, was elected vice-president 
of the firm which manufactures year-round 
gas air conditioners and natural gas lights. 


otherwise 





Olmsted treasurer 


EORGE E. OLMSTED has been elected 

treasurer of Consumers Power Co. He 
succeeds Lewis J. Hamilton who retired 
Jan. 31 under the company’s retirement 
plan. Mr. Olmsted was secretary-treasurer 
and director of the Michigan Public Service 
Company when Consumers purchased the 
assets of that company in 1950. He became 
assistant secretary of Consumers and later 
became an executive assistant. He became 
assistant treasurer of Consumers last No- 
vember. 


B. E. Harrell, a vice-president of ALG in 
charge of gas supply and gas sales, was 
named a new director. The board also elected 
Carlisle Schrader as assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Schrader has served as chief accountant since 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas purchased the AIll- 
Year Air Conditioning Division from Servel 
last September. 


Kollar joins Headquarters 


OBERT W. KOLLAR, since 1952 librarian 


at the American Gas Association Labora- 
tories in Cleveland, has been named librarian 
at A. G. A. Headquarters in New York. 


Previously he served as librarian for three 
years at Fenn College in Cleveland. From 


1946 to 1949 he served as librarian at Repub- 


lic Steel Corp. He was graduated from 
Western Reserve University’s Adelbert Col- 
lege with a B.A. degree, and later earned a 
degree in Library Science from Western Re- 
serve. Miss Mary Agee will serve as associate 
librarian under a plan of greatly expanded 


facilities and services. 


Name Casper, Arnold 


HILIP E. CASPER and Philip E. Arnold 

have been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dents of sales at Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co. Both will report directly to Bruce A. Mc- 
Candless, vice-president of sales. The appoint- 
ments became effective Feb. 1. Mr. Arnold, 
who has been with Milwaukee Gas Light 
since 1956, will have charge of promotion, 
sales training and advertising. Mr. Casper, 
who has been active in sales in the Milwau- 
kee area, will direct all retail, dealer, builder 


contractor and apartment sales. 


Baarson elected treasurer of Cascade Natural 


ONALD K. BAAR- 
SON has been 
elected treasurer of 
Cascade Natural Gas 
Corp., succeeding O. 
Marshall Jones who re- 
cently was appointed 
president of Cascade. 
Mr. Baarson re- 
cently was office man- 
ager and factory ac- 
countant with Victor 
Chemical Works. 
Prior to that he served 





D. K. Baarson 
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for four years as office manager and chief 
accountant for two Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration utilities, during a program of re- 


organization. 


A graduate of the Auerswald School of 
Higher Accounting in Seattle, Mr. Baarson 
has also served as an accountant with Moun- 
tain States Power Co., and for two years 
previous to that was office manager and ac- 
countant with Asbestos Supply Company of 


Seattle. 


He also served for four years as cost 
accountant with Bethlehem Pacific Coast 


Steel Corp. 


Mr. Stephens will serve in the dual q. 
pacity as president and chairman of the 
board of both Arkla and ALG. 

Other officers of Arkla are: E. N. Hender. 
son and Don W. Weir, vice-presidents: 
Frank L. Holleman, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; and James E. Chisum, treasurer 
and assistant secretary. 


Hyer a director 


P. HYER has been elected a member of 
. the board of directors of Delaware 
Power & Light Co., succeeding J. Wallace 
Woodford who died last fall. Mr. Hyer, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, op. 
erations and construction, joined the com- 
pany in 1947 as supervisor of operations. He 
is a graduate of the University of Wis. 
consin. Prior to his association with Del- 
ware Power & Light Company, he was op- 
erations and engineering consultant for the 
General Public Utilities Corp. of New 
York, and served on the boards of directors 
of several of its principal subsidiaries. 


Beardsley promoted 


OBERT L. BEARDSLEY has been pro- 

moted to industrial and commercial sales 
manager for Washington Natural Gas Co.’ 
northern division. Mr. Beardsley, a grad- 
uate of the University of Washington, 
has been the company’s industrial sales sv 
pervisor. He joined the gas company in 1944 
as a cadet engineer. He has held domestic 
and commercial sales positions, and was a 
industrial utilization engineer before becom- 
ing a sales supervisor. He is a member of the 
American Gas Association. 


Sold controlling interest 


F. KLOCKAU, president, and O. K 

. Gipple, executive vice-president and 
treasurer, have sold their controlling interes 
in The Nu-Way Corp., Rock Island, Ill, 
manufacturers of oil and gas burners. Thre 
stockholders who have been actively asst 
ated with the firm acquired controlling i» 
terest through the transaction. The nev 
executives of the company are J. E. Retthe 
elected president; John W. Olson, vice-pits 
dent and sales manager; and Russell E. Pat 
menter, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Klockau and 
Mr. Gipple have resigned as directors, but 
Mr. Klockau will remain as a consultant. 
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McGlone elected assistant treasurer of East Ohio 


ALPH F. Mc- 

GLONE, commer- 
cial manager of The 
East Ohio Gas Co. 
since 1951, has been 
elected assistant treas- 
urer of the organiza- 
tion. 

A specialist in utility 
accounting methods, 
he is a member and 
past chairman of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation Accounting 





Ralph F. McGlone 


Peoples Natural announces promotions of Seymour, Thrash, 


_ NATURAL Gas Co. announces 
the promotions of Robert E. Seymour to 
assistant to the president, Marion M. Thrash 
to assistant public relations director, and 
Richard B. Johnson to system training di- 
rector for Consolidated Natural Gas Co. with 
offices at Peoples Natural. 

Mr. Seymour will coordinate activities of 
all departments in the preparation of plan- 
ning and forecasting data. His other execu- 
tive responsibilities will include planning 
and general supervision of budgets for cap- 
ital and operating expenses. Mr. Seymour has 


Section, and is a holder of the Association’s 
coveted Order of Accounting Merit. 

He also is a member of the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Harvard University Research 
Project, studying the development of elec- 
tronic accounting equipment for the utility 
industry. 

Mr. McGlone joined East Ohio’s commer- 
cial department in 1924. In 1951 he was 
named assistant commercial manager, and 
several months later was promoted to com- 
mercial manager. In his newly created post, 
he will be in charge of accounting systems 
and procedures. 


been with the company since 1939, and as- 
sistant treasurer since 1952. He is a member 
of the American Gas Association. 

Mr. Thrash, associated with the company 
for nearly nine years in editorial capacities, 
will be in charge of press relations and pub- 
lications. He is editor of the company’s mag- 
azine, The People’s Voice. Before joining 
Peoples he was West Virginia editor of a 
tri-state trade newspaper, public relations 
specialist for the Army Air Force, and editor of 
a newspaper circulating to troops in Germany. 

Richard B. Johnson, who received his 


Noyes to join Columbia 


OWARD B. NOYES, senior vice-presi- 

dent and a director of Washington Gas 
Light Co., will move on March 31 to join 
the Columbia Gas System Service Corp., of 
New York. 

He will have headquarters in Houston, 
Texas, where he will be engaged in activities 
relating to the exploration for and procure- 
ment of natural gas reserves. Mr. Noyes first 
joined the Washington Gas Light Co. in 
1940 as general superintendent, after serving 
in various executive capacities with other 
gas utilities. He was elected senior vice-pres- 
ident in 1953. 


Johnson 


B.A. and M.A. degrees from New York Uni- 
versity, was training coordinator for the Port 
of New York Authority before joining the 
Consolidated system. 

Also promoted at Peoples Natural was 
Robert C. Swagler, formerly district engineer 
and then superintendent of the Washington 
district, who was advanced to western divi- 
sion manager; and Lloyd W. Haught, for- 
merly assistant commercial office manager 
and then assistant manager of the Glenshaw 
service area, who was advanced to manager 
of the Glenshaw service area. 


Northern Ontario Natural names Bagley, Covey, Hove, Howard 


OUR NEW APPOINTMENTS have been 

announced by Northern Ontario Natural 
Gas Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

E. E. Bagley has been appointed chief of 
operations. He was for many years associated 
with the operational divisions of the Arkan- 
sas Louisiana Gas Co. as distribution engi- 
neer and later Arkansas division superintend- 
ent. During 1956 he was project engineer of 


A.G.A. advances Littlehales, 


ENRY E. LITTLEHALES has been named 
assistant director of public information for 

the American Gas Association. Lorne S. 
Waddell, last with the Tom Compere & As- 
sociates public relations firm in New York, 
succeeds him as manager of press relations. 
Before joining A. G. A. in 1956, Mr. 
Littlehales was in public relations with 


New Florence officers 


ORENCE STOVE CO. reports the elec- 
tion of the following new officers. Harold 
M. Jeske, formerly vice-president, operations, 
has been elected executive vice-president. 
L. R. Jensen, works manager since Novem- 
ber, has been elected vice-president, produc- 
tion; before joining Florence he was a vice- 
president in charge of the appliance division 
of Geo. D. Roper Corp. E. A. Toolis, who 
was factory controller for Florence in the 
Lewisburg, Tenn., plant, has been elected 
controller and assistant treasurer. New secre- 
tary is W. E. McTague, who was previously 
assistant secretary and assistant controller. 
W. C. Waggoner Jr., formerly secretary, 
treasurer, and controller, was elected vice- 
president and treasurer. 
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Fish Service Corp., and immediately prior to 
his present appointment he was design and 
distribution engineer of Cascade Natural Gas. 

E. C. Covey, appointed assistant to the 
president, will supervise the company’s per- 
sonnel, department liaison, public relations, 
rates, and industrial research activities. Since 
1948 he has been general sales manager of 
Toronto’s Griffith Laboratories. 


New chief engineer is A. M. Hove. Mr. 
Hove has been with Dominion Natural Gas 
Co. Ltd. since 1931, as chief engineer since 
1953. 

W. R. Howard, a commissioner of the On- 
tario Fuel Board since 1955, will serve as 
secretary of the company. His duties will 
center about municipal affairs, franchise ac- 
quisition, and legal matters. 


names Waddell press relations manager 


Rowe-Doherty Associates in New York, worked 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer and other news- 
papers in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
and taught journalism at Temple University. 
He also was with the AP in Philadelphia and 
Radio Station KDKA in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Waddell served as assistant public re- 
lations manager with Fairchild Engine & 


Shawhan president 


AMUEL F. SHAWHAN has been elected 

president of Bryant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., a division of Car- 
rier Corp. Mr. Shawhan will succeed Ronald 
N. Campbell who has resigned. Associ- 
ated with Carrier since 1929, Mr. Shawhan 
has been assistant to the president since 
1955. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky in 1927, and became an 
assistant professor there prior to joining 
Carrier as a research engineer. His career 
at Carrier included work on “packaged” air 
conditioning units. Later he directed de- 
velopment of residential combination heat- 
ing and cooling equipment. In 1953 he be- 
came assistant general manager of the Uni- 
tary Equipment Division. 


Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown, Md., from 1952 
to 1957 after five years as director of public 
information at Syracuse University, his alma 
mater. He also was on the editorial staff of 
the Long Branch, N. J., Daily Record; wrote 
The Airborne Story, a history of the Army’s 
airborne program, and is the author of maga- 
zine and syndicated feature articles. 


Receive new titles 


OY E. JONES, president, and Oscar F. 

Rogers, vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations, have received new titles at North 
Shore Gas Co., Waukegan, Ill. Mr. Jones 
has been named president and general man- 
ager and Mr. Rogers has been named vice- 
president and assistant general manager. At 
the same time, North Shore elected a new 
member of the board. He is Francis C. 
Woolard, who is vice-president, secretary, 
and a director of the Chicago brokerage firm, 
H. M. Byllesby and Co. Mr. Woolard re- 
places A. W. Conover, first vice-president of 
the American Gas Association, chairman of 
the board of Equitable Gas Co., and former 
president of North Shore, who could not 
remain on board because of serious illness. 
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FTER 37 years 

with the Okla- 
homa Utilities Asso- 
ciation, Kate Allen 
Niblack has retired 
as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 
Thelma T. Jones, as- 
sistant secretary, suc- 
ceeds Miss Niblack. 
Miss Jones has been 
with the organiza- 
tion for 21 years. 

Miss Niblack, born 


Kate Niblack 


in Indiana, worked for a utility company in 
southern Indiana during World War I. At 
this time when manpower was at such a 
premium, and long before the days of 
“Rosy the Riveter,’ Miss Niblack would 
often trolley to neighboring towns and 
read meters to “help out.”’ 

In 1920, en route to Seattle (Wash.) 
where she planned to live, she visited Okla- 
homa City and was so impressed with the 
city that she took employment with the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association. She was 
elected secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the association in 1936—one of the few 





Kate Niblack retires after 37 years with Oklahoma association 


women in the U.S. to hold this type of office. 

For 32 years Miss Niblack was an active 
member of the General Committee of the 
Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course, and held various chairmanships op 
this committee. She plans to retain mem. 
bership in several of numerous civic, bysj. 
ness, and professional organizations she has 
participated in for many years. 

Miss Niblack was for 12 years a member 
of the local YWCA board, with personaj 
charge of setting up a plan for household 
employment service, which later was taken 
over by private organizations. 


Godwin of Philadelphia Electric retires after 40 years in safety work 


OY M. GODWIN retires this month after 
40 years in the field of accident preven- 
tion. After serving the U. S. Government as 
a design engineer, he entered the field of 
accident and fire prevention in 1918 at the 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. in Philadelphia. 


In 1921 he joined United Gas Improvement 
Co. and was in charge of accident prevention 
and claims for the Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Co. In 1927 he was transferred to 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. as superintend- 
ent of safety, subsequently became safety 


director, and then manager of the safety de. 
partment, remaining in that capacity until his 
retirement. He has been chairman of the 
A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee. 
president of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, and active in other safety groups, 


Names in the news—a roundup of promotions and appointments 


UTILITY 


Robert L. Breedlove has been promoted 
to chief geologist for Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. He has been serving as acting 
chief geologist for the company since early 
last year. 

Appointed to South Jersey Gas Co.'s 
newly created position of supervisor, pub- 
lic and employee relations, is James B. 
Shiver. Mr. Shiver, formerly assistant to 
the supervisor of advertising, has been with 
the utility since 1956. 

New utilization manager for Southern 
Union Gas Co. is Maurice L. Carlson. In 
his new post, he will head the utility's 
newly formed utilization department, which 
is responsible for coordinating efforts to 
develop large-scale utilization business, in- 
cluding industrial air conditioning, irriga- 
tion, and similar projects. He will con- 
tinue to serve as consultant for the com- 
pany’s residential and commercial air con- 
ditioning sales program. 

Donald L. Barger has been appointed 
superintendent—operations and John E. 
Stuchell assistant superintendent—opera- 
tions at New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
Mr. Barger served 16 years with Peoples 
Natural Gas Co., a sister firm, before join- 
ing New York Natural in 1951. Mr. Stu- 
chell joined New York Natural in 1937 
after 20 years’ service in the natural gas 
industry, including 11 years in other Con- 
solidated system companies. 

J. J. Natale, who first joined Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. in 1912, has been ap- 
pointed manager of customer accounts by 
the utility, succeeding E. N. Keller, who 
retired. New assistant manager of custo- 
mer accounts is J. F. McCahon. 


PIPELINE 


Responsibility for coordination of natu- 
ral gas sales development and for efforts 
toward the industrial development and 
growth of the area served by Texas Gas 
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Transmission Corp. have been newly as- 
signed to Dennis L. Newberry, now man- 
ager of gas sales, and Glover H. Cary Jr., 
now industrial representative. Also at 
Texas Gas, James G. Elliott has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of right of way 
and M. E. Bliss and W. T. Turner Sr. have 
been appointed division superintendents of 
land and lease. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. an- 
nounces a promotion in its subsidiary, La 
Gloria Oil and Gas Co. Frank H. Stone, 
manager of the natural gas and gasoline 
department, has been named a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Raymond F. Hadley, chief engineer of 
the product lines department of the Sun 
Pipe Line Co., has been appointed to the 
additional post of vice-president. Mr. Had- 
ley, a specialist in corrosion control, was 
among the first to recognize and study the 
process of anaerobic microbiological cor- 
rosion. His findings have been published in 
numerous technical journals and in 1940 
he was awarded A. G. A.’s Beal Medal 
for his early research work. 


MANUFACTURER 


John H. Eiseman, winner of the 1957 
A. G. A. Distinguished Service Award, has 
been appointed consultant to the Metalbos 
Division of William Wallace Co. 

Raymond Hahn Sr. has been named 
senior vice-president and general manager 
of Maytag Co.’s West Coast subsidiary. He 
succeeds John M. Wyman—who retired 
Jan. 1 as president—as operating head of 
the West Coast distributorship for Maytag 
appliances. Mr. Hahn is succeeded as sales 
manager of the southern division of this 
subsidiary by his son, Raymond Hahn Jr., 
formerly regional manager for Maytag. 
Also at Maytag, Kathy Falb has been pro- 
moted from home service trainee to the 
newly created post of staff home economist. 

Elected to the board of Dresser Indus- 


tries is L. W. MacNaughton, board chair. 
man for the consulting firm of DeGolyer 
and MacNaughton. 

Gordon C. Hurt, national merchandising 
manager for Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., has assumed direction of Norge 
home appliance advertising. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. announces 
that Philip E. Goodwin Jr., general manager 
of the company’s valve plant at Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, has been named general 
manager of the new valve plant at 
Kearney, Nebr.; and William H. Shenkle, 
chief engineer of the instrument division 
at Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted to gen. 
eral manager of that division. 

New general sales manager of White 
Products Canada, Ltd. is Milton D. Span. 
ton. He was formerly name brand sales 
manager. 

Temco, Inc., reports that John J. Mos 
song Jr. has joined the company as pur 
chasing agent. 

Appointment of H. F. Jacobsmeyer as 
sales manager of Grayson Controls Divi- 
sion of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
has been announced. He joined the com 
pany in 1953, after seven years with South 
ern California Gas Co. 

H. William Brisbin has been appointed 
sales representative by G. S. Blodgett Co. 


OTHER 


Edward N. Henderson, formerly vice 
president of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.s 


subsidiary, Arkansas Cement Corp., has § 


been elected president of this subsidiary. 
A newly elected director of this subsidiary 
is D. W. Weir, who is executive vice-pres 
ident of the parent company and vice-presi 
dent in charge of operations of another 
subsidiary, Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 

New directors of Ebasco Services Int 
are J. H. Curtis, president of Chemical 
Construction Corp., and W. H. Colquhow 
and E. K. Wilkins, both Ebasco vice-pres 
dents. 
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Lone Star budget 


HE 1958 construction budget of the Lone 

Star Gas Co. and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, the Lone Star Producing Co., calls for 
cash expenditures totaling $26,411,400, ac- 
cording to President L. T. Potter. Mr. Potter 
said $21,514,800 will be spent on new con- 
struction and $4,896,600 will be used in im- 
proving and expanding facilities to present 
customers, totaling 803,000 at Dec. 31. The 
money will be applied throughout Lone Star’s 
operating territory in Texas and Oklahoma 
and in the development of oil and gas acreage 
and drilling operations in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and New Mexico. Major items in 
the 1958 budget include construction of new 
transmission and gathering pipelines, drilling 
and deepening of oil and gas wells, acquisi- 
tion of leases, expansion of underground gas 
storage facilities, construction of new offices 
and warehouse buildings and fortification and 
extensions to Lone Star’s company-owned and 
operated distribution systems. 

















$15 million construction 


ONSTRUCTION during 1958 of natural 

gas distribution systems in 33 northern 
Ontario communities and two long lateral 
lines will represent an expenditure of about 
$15 million, Northern Ontario Natural Gas 
Co. Ltd. officials have announced. Construc- 
tion will start in most areas by May. 

The franchised area of the affiliated team 
of Northern Ontario Natural Gas Co. Ltd. 
and Twin City Gas Co. Ltd. stretches from 
Kenora to Orillia along the route of the 
Trans-Canada pipeline. A total of 825 miles 
of pipe of all sizes will be laid, exclusive of 
services, during the initial construction pro- 
gram. Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd., which 
supplies Alberta natural gas to the distribut- 
ing companies, has scheduled gas delivery 
throughout the entire length of the line by 
Nov. 1, 1958. Officials say the Twin City 
and Northern Ontario distribution systems 
will be ready to receive gas well before that 
date. 





Industrial relations 
(Continued from page 14) 

Workers in the Fleming plant were 
served free coffee each morning until they 
voted for the International Association of 
Machinists to represent them. The NLRB 
ruled that dropping the free coffee after the 
election was an illegal reprisal under Taft- 
Hartley. The board ordered the company 
to bargain with the IAM on coffee breaks 
as well as wages and hours. 


@ NLRB rulings—Union dues as price of 
wage increase—A union unlawfully coerced 
employees when it refused to sign a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement providing for a 
wage increase and other benefits until 80 
per cent of the employees had joined the 
union and signed dues check-off authoriza- 
tion cards, the NLRB ruled. The Board 
ordered the union to refund all dues re- 
ceived under the authorization cards (Gen- 
eral Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers Local 
Union No. 886). 








ney Sigg 


Ethan Allen Peyser 


60, director of Washington Natural Gas Co.., 
Seattle, and formerly president of Washing- 
ton Gas & Electric Co., died Feb. 1. 

Mr. Peyser became president of Washing- 
ton Gas & Electric Co., a gas distributing 
company with its main office in Tacoma, in 
1950. He served in that capacity until 1955 
when that company merged with Seattle Gas 
G. to form Washington Natural Gas Co. 

Mr. Peyser, a senior partner in the Seattle 
law firm of Peyser, Cartano, Botzer & Chap- 
man, performed distinguished public service 
on a national level. He was a consultant on 
the Board of Economic Warfare in 1941 and 
1942. In 1942 and 1943, he was director of 
the Foreign Division of the War Production 
Board and in 1944 director of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board. He also 
served in the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Peyser was a consultant to the chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board from 1948 until 1951. He was author 
of the National Industrial Dispersion Plan 
by which industry was to be removed to the 
outskirts in the event of war. 

Surviving are his wife Marie, a son, and 
a daughter. 
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W. R. Fraser 


assistant to the manager of operations, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., died last month 
following a long illness. He was 61. 

A World War I veteran, he joined Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. in 1922 following 
graduation from the University of Michigan. 
He was chief chemist and experimental engi- 
neer before being appointed assistant to the 
manager of operations in 1950. 

Mr. Fraser was particularly active in the 
American Gas Association Operating Section. 
Since 1954 he was a member of the Gas En- 
gineers’ Handbook Committee and chairman 
of the LP-Gas Utility Code Committee. 

Surviving him are his wife Fern, 
mother, and a sister. 


J. P. Mulvihill 


64, manager of insurance and claims, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., died following a very 
brief illness. 

Mr. Mulvihill went to work for the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. in 1914 at the old Flat- 
bush Gas Works. He became chief clerk there 
in 1920, was transferred to the executive 
offices in 1923 and after a series of promo- 
tions became manager of insurance and 
claims in 1954. 

He was a member of the A. G. A. Insur- 
ance Committee and one of the founders of 
the Claims Agents Subcommittee. 

His wife, two children, and a grand- 
daughter survive. 
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MAY 


*LPGA Annual Meeting, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


eAir Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Institute, Annual Meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Distribution, Production and 
Transmission Conference, Roose- 
velt and Commodore Hotels, New 
York City. 


National Restaurant Association 
Convention and Exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit). 

*¢PCGA Technical Section Trans- 
mission Conference, San Diego, 
Calif. 

eA. G. A. Eastern Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York City. 

eIndustrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

eA. G. A. Midwestern Gas Sales 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

eAnnual Foundry Congress and 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio (A. G. A. 
will exhibit). 

*PCGA Technical Section Customer 
Service Conference, Seattle, Wash. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


JUNE 


eA. G. A.-PCGA Research and Uti- 
lization Conference, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
eCanadian Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Que., Can. 


JULY 


¢National Housewares and Home 
Appliance Manufacturers Exhibits, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER 


¢Pacific Coast Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Benson and Mult- 
nomah Hotels, Portland, Ore. 


*New Jersey Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Southeastern Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 









Personnel service 








SERVICES OFFERED 


Secretary (Woman)—to president of gas utility 
desires change. Fully conversant with com- 
pany procedure. Interview New York City. 1904. 

Sales Manager—recently associated with Servel, 
Inc. in a management capacity, available only 
because of elimination of field selling organi- 
zation. Twenty years experience at factory 
level with top name companies. Strong util- 
ity background, basically trained in retail 
work with Philadelphia combination property. 
Broad experience in the appliance business, 
with good contacts in Eastern U. S. Engineer- 
ing background. Salary desired $10,000. 1905. 

Economic anu Operational Analysis of business 
data. Solid experience in analysis, synthesis, 
and interpretation of data, and design of elec- 
tronic data processing systems. Supervisory 
responsibility, M.A. in Economics. 

Young Engineer—B.S.C.E., desires a career posi- 
tion with a company located in Metropolitan 
area. Veteran, married. . 

General Superintendent—20 years’ experience in 
gas utility operations, last 12 in natural gas 
distributions and operations. Interested in af- 
filiating with a natural gas company, College 
graduate, married, one child. Details upon re- 
quest. Age 43. 1908. 

Economist, Market Analyst, Executive—consult- 
ant with wide business, association and gov- 
ernment experience in construction, forecasts, 
planning, statistics, systems, procedures and 
methods. 1909. 


Advertising and Marketing Director—over 25 
years experience in all phases of planning, 
budgeting, producing, and presenting national 
programs on consumer durable goods. Back- 
ground includes department store buying and 
merchandising; promot.on manager for «.arket- 
ing company selling through 30,000 outlets; 
market research manager; account executive; 
vice-president for advertising. Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Married, 2 children. 1910. 

Sales and Advertising Manager—and his assist- 
ant, with long successful service with promi- 
nent 100,000 meter natural gas utility in the 
North fully experienced on active merchan- 
dising direct to customer with dealer coopera- 
tion. Wish to make connection with gas utility 
or manufacturer in Florida. 1911. 

Public Relations Director—experienced in all 
phases of public relations. Sound approach to 
community and customer relations. Would re- 
locate. 1912. 

Personnel Manager—practical experience in re- 
cruitment, interviewing, hiring, and training. 
Can re-locate. 1913. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Technical Services Representative—exceptional 
opportunity. Manufacturer of water heaters, 
furnaces and air conditioners needs man for 
Product Service Division in Chicago. Position 
calls for all-around man to train company and 
customer salesmen, handle correspondence, bul- 





letins, manuals and application problems, Ap- 
plicant shoud be 28 to 40 and have sales o- 
engineering background. Limited travel. gg, 


Manager Gas Property New England—nation. 
wide company has challenging opening for 
progressive sales minded manager for many. 
factured and bottled gas utility serving a com. 
munity of approximately 35,000. Send complete 
resume of experience. 0860. 


Operations Superintendent—opening in mediym 
sized natural gas utility in Midwest for ap 
able graduate engineer or equivalent to super. 
vise construction, maintenance, service 9, 
customer premises, appliance installation 
metering, pressure regulation and planning 
system expansion. Liberal benefits. Salary 
commensurate with experience and_ ability, 
State personal and educational qualifications, 


Gas Engineer—for one who is sales-inclined 
there exists an excellent opportunity with g 
long established manufacturer supplying gas 
utilities. Successful applicant will be trained 
at the plant in all phases of our business, 
Considerable travel would be necessary as 
well as locating in the Midwest. Age range 
25-35. In reply give full disclosure regarding 
age, education and experience. 0862, 


Institutional Representative—New York City 
gas utility ofiers position. Salary commengy- 
rate with ability and experience. Commercial 
cooking experience necessary. Call on hosgpi- 
tals, hotels, miscellaneous institutions. (88, 





Research conference 


(Continued from page 22) 





multiple venting of gas appliances. 

An over-all view of research will be 
given in a paper on how research and 
development by individual companies 
can be coordinated with the PAR Re- 
search Program. 

Also to be presented are the results 
of two major industry programs—the 
incinerator field test program involving 
the new smokeless-odorless incinerators, 
and the recently initiated National Field 
Observation Program. 

Clarification will be given on two 
subjects which have often provoked 
comments—the sizing of water heaters, 
and the functioning of appliance regu- 
lators. 

The Zinder Report, which has made 
such an impact on the gas industry and 
its customers, will be reviewed in detail. 
This report answers the gas industry's 
long-felt need for authoritative criteria 
giving the correct amounts of gas and 
electricity required for household pur- 
poses. 

Also on the conference program is a 
paper by a prominent lawyer which will 
inform utilization men of legal aspects 
involved in their duties. 

On two afternoons of the conference, 
a clinic discussion will be presented. 
Each clinic will have two speakers—one 
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representing a manufacturer and one 
representing a utility. Clinic topics, both 
of which have caused considerable in- 
dustry interest, are househeating and 
pilots. Questions to be answered in the 
househeating clinic include ‘“Who should 
improve househeating installations?” 
and “How can these installations be 
improved?” The clinic on pilots will 
seek to answer questions such as which 
type one should use in specific applica- 
tions and what the service experience 
has been. 

The extensive air conditioning session 
will include a brief review of the 
A. G. A. Air Conditioning Task Group 
program, a talk on research advances in 
absorption cooling, a comprehensive 
presentation on the gas free-piston air 
conditioner, a progress report on a com- 
bined gas engine-compressor develop- 
ment, and a description of an improved 
gas engine for air conditioning pur- 
poses. Representatives of Arkla, Rheem, 
and Carrier will talk about their respec- 
tive air conditioning research develop- 
ments. 

Among the top scientists and gas in- 
dustry leaders who will speak or preside 
over the sessions are: G. M. Nash, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas and Electric Corp.; 
J. C. Griffiths, A. G. A. Laboratories; 
F. E. Vandaveer, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co.; R. B. Smith, A. G. A. Head- 
quarters; R. J. McCrory, Battelle Memo- 


rial Institute; T. G. Valenty, D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc.; E. N. Henderson, 
Arkla Air Conditioning Corp.; L. D. 
Price, Rheem Manufacturing Co. ; P. Alt- 
man, Continental Motors Corp.; A. 
Craver, Cleveland Heater Corp.; Don 
Winegardner, The Majestic Co., Inc.; 
Paul Kraemer, Minneapolis Gas (o,; 
Fay Suffron, The American Metal Prod: 
ucts Co., Inc.; D. L. Drake, Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co. 

Also, A. A. Putnam, Battelle; F. J. 
Lowe, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; H. J. 
Evans, Rockwell Manufacturing Co; 
W. H. Loving, Washington Gas Light 
Co.; R. C. Weast, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology; C. L. Benn, Equitable Gas Co,; 
C. A. Brandt, Houston Natural Gas 
Co.; F. A. Ryder, Stewart-Warner 
Corp.; Terry Hart, Nashville Gas Co; 
J. H. Brinker, A. O. Smith Corp.; and 
F. F. Guse, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

All those attending the conference 
who plan to remain in Cleveland after 
the conference are specially invited to 
visit A. G. A.’s Cleveland Laboratories, 
located at 1032 East 62 Street. Visitors 
will be given a tour of the Laboratories 
entire operations. 

Registration for the conference wil 
take place at the Hotel Carter at 8:30 
a.m. on April 21. To save time, pie 
registration can be accomplished through 
the Research Department at A. G. A 
Headquarters. 
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LESLIE A. BRANDT.......... Chicago, Ill. 
DUDLEY B. W. BROWN... .New York, N. Y. 
WENDELL C. DAVIS........ Chicago, III. 
J, ROBERT DELANEY..... Cincinnati, Ohio 
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N. HENRY GELLERT........ Seattle, Wash. 
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[0 4 ese Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ME HIORION sc cccccccces Calgary, Alta. 
Geet £. JONES... cscs Toronto, Ont. 
I iu: aid 636.0 aca00 ee Jackson, Mich. 
RN IOR ss 6:5: 0.0-0:66.0:0% El Paso, Texas 
GROVE LAWRENCE....Los Angeles, Calif. 
WISTER H. LIGON....... Nashville, Tenn. 
A. W. LUNDSTRUM...... Columbus, Ohio 
WILLIAM G. MAGUIRE. ..New York, N. Y. 
ME, MALION.....cccccce Dallas, Texas 
DEAN H. MITCHELL....... Hammond, Ind. 


W. E. MUELLER...Colorado Springs, Colo. 
GERALD T. MULLIN....MInncupolis, Minn. 


£. A. NORMAN.......... Cowmbus, Ohio 
| a ee Denver, Colo. 
PGC MARDS.. <cccccccs Harrisburg, Pa. 
W. F. ROCKWELL JR....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK C. SMITH......... Houston, Texas 
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N. R. SUTHERLAND... .San Francisco, Calif. 
W. D. SWEETMAN......... Chicago, Ill. 
re Atlanta, Ga. 
GEORGE E. WHITWELL. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. D. WILLIAMS...... Asbury Park, N. J. 


CHARLES G. YOUNG...Springfield, Mass. 


PAR COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Wister H. Ligon, Nashville 
Gas Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

General Promotional Planning Committee 
Chairman—Charles G. Barndt, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

General Research Planning Committee 
Chairman—E. H. Smoker, United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Public Information Planning 

Committee 
Chairman—Thomas H. Evans, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman—E. R. Acker, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES MANAGING COMMITTEE 
Chairman—N. B. Bertolette, The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn. 


APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—H. B. Noyes, Washington 
Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 























Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Clifford V. Coons, Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Man, Dir.—Harold Massey, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—H. C. Darroch, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, 
Ontario. 

Man. Dir.—W. H. Dalton, 6 Hayden St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chrmn.—Joseph Frink, Florida Power & Light 
Co., Miami, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. A. Friederick, Tampa Gas Co., 
P.O. Box 2562, Tampa, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION ; 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., 316 South Jefferson Ave., Peoria, 
il. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Lyman H. Bell, Hoosier Gas Corp., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Steele, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, 2020 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


THE MARYLAND UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Robert W. Wilson, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Robert L. Smith, Lexington Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—George E. Ludwig, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. G. Kendrick, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Peter C. DeHaan, lowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Everett E. Baxter, Central Electric 
and Gas Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 

Pres.—L. B. Mehlenbacher, Haldimand Gas 
Syndicate, Cayuga, Ontario. 

Sec. and Asst. Tr.—S. C. Hanna, United 
Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Man. Dir.—Clark Belden, 10 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—T. H. Kendall, South Jersey Gas Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Ralph E. Martin, New Jersey Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Dale E. Frieden, Zenith Gas System, 
Inc., Alva, Okla. 

Sec.—Thelma T. Jones, Suite 2415, Okla- 
homa Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. H. Gueffroy, Portland Gas and 
Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 

Man. Dir.—Robert D. Scott, 870 Market St., 
San Francisco 12, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. G. Simpson, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Div., United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sec.—R. W. Uhler, Harrisburg Gas Div., 
United Gas Improvement Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 

MEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—J. G. Montgomery Jr., United Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. L. Kesel, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Paul W. Young, C. A. Crosta, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. P. Risley, Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado, Denver 4, Colo. 
Field Sec.—Roy G. Munroe, Rm. 16, 1300 

Glenarm St., Denver 4, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—B. E. Zeigler, Public Service Co. of 
North Carolina, Gastonia, N. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Curtis M. Smith, Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Houston, Texas. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1524 Life of 
America Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—S. Lloyd Nemeyer, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—Dale F. Hansman, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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